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IT HELPED WIN A 





Sealed in this box and deposited in the 
vaults of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is a special device that helped win a great 
battle. It is being preserved for its his- 
torical significance. 


Sucu things do not just happen. New in- 
struments of war may appear suddenly on 
the battle-fronts. But behind them are long 
years of patient preparation. 


Our scientists were organized to have this de- 
vice ready for battle—just as our fighting forces 
were organized to be ready for that battle. 


GREAT BATTLE 


Developing secret military devices is a big 
job but big forces are busy on it, day and night. 


Concentrating on this job are more than 7000 
people in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Its scientists and engineers and their skilled 
associates form a highly organized team, ex- 
perienced in working things out. 


Today’s work for war had its beginning many 
years ago when these laboratories were 
founded as part of the Bell System’s service 
to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, founded in 1875, is a citi- 
zens’ organization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent management 
and use of the country’s forests 
and related resources of soil. wa- 
ter, wildlife and outdoor recrea- 
tion. 


Its educational activities seek 
to bring about a better apprecia- 
tion and handling of these re- 
sources, whether publicly or pri- 
vately owned, that they may con- 
tribute permanently to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its people. 


In addition to publication of 
its magazine—AMERICAN ForESTS 
—designed to keep before the 
people of the country important 
conservation questions and issues, 
the Association carries on educa- 
tional work in various fields in- 
cluding forest fire prevention, re- 
forestation, protection of wildlife, 
prevention of soil erosion, preser- 
vation of wilderness areas, estab- 
lishment of national forests and 
parks, advancement of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teaching of 
conservation in schools and the 
promotion of research in timber 
growing and forest utilization. 


The Association is independent 
and non-commercial, and has no 
connection with any federal or 
state governments. Its resources 
and income are devoted to the 
advancement of conservation in 
the interests of public welfare, 
and all citizens are welcomed to 
membership. 
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Activities of the Timber Production 
War Project, set up to increase the 
output of forest products, have re- 
sulted in the production of an esti- 
mated 390,000,000 board feet of 
essential wood products, reports the 
WPB. This will materially help in 
the drive to meet 1944 war lumber 
requirements, now raised to 35,- 
000,600,000 feet. 


The Army will get reindeer meat 
from the Arctic. According to re- 
ports, more than 400 Eskimos are 
laboring in blizzards to round up 
8,000 animals. 


Press reports from Chungking state 
that the Japs are establishing new 
shipyards at Singapore, Swatow and 
Amoy for the construction of wood- 
en junks to relieve a shipping short- 
age. Pine logs and many fishing 
junks along the China coast have 
been seized, it is said. At the same 
time, a broadcast from Java reveals 
how the Japs are ravishing the for- 
ests of that island. “Plans for fell- 
ing timber,” said the broadcaster, 
“exceed the amount cut in prewar 
years. Lumber mills are working 
night and day, and the shipyards 
are using much of this timber for 
small vessels.” 
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Reports from the 


Home and Battle Fronts 


The combined requirements in 
1944 for pulp and paper products 
of the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom are estimated 
to be equivalent to 24,000,000 
cords of pulpwood, according to the 
Combined Pulp and Paper Commit- 
tee. The combined supply estimate 
now stands at 21,000,000 cords, in- 
dicating an overall deficit of eleven 
percent. The prospective shortage 
last fall was twenty-seven percent. 
This improvement is due to the in- 
creased supply of pulpwood, now 
estimated to be eighteen percent 
greater than was indicated, and to 
further paring of requirements and 
restrictions on consumption rates. 


Germany’s present timber cutting 
program, according to a European 
lumber journal, calls for a further 
increase of 10,000,000 cubic me- 
ters. This will bring the total for 
the year up to 80,000,000 cubic 
meters, or approximately 25,000.,- 
000 cubic meters over the normal 
annual cut for that country. 


Spain, it is reported, is planning 
a reforestation program to be car- 
ried out in connection with the gov- 
ernment’s Catalonian colonization 
project. An area of 35,000 acres 
near the Canal de Aragon y Cata- 


luna will be planted with pine trees 
to provide future raw material for 
a pulp and paper industry. 

. ce e e 


Although primarily intended to 
stop oil pollution because it pre. 
sents a serious fire hazard in criti- 
cal port areas, an order recently js. 
sued by the War Shipping Adminis. 
tration will save the lives of many 
birds and valuable food fishes that 
die annually from this cause. The 
order forbids the dumping of oil 
from boats in waters close to shore. 
* o * 


Hybrid Hevea rubber plants that 
promise better yields of latex and 
resistance to South American leaf 
blight are emerging from joint tests 
carried on in Brazil by plant breed. 
ers of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating with scientists 
of the Brazilian Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Hundreds of crosses have 
been made between susceptible Ori- 
ental strains and the best of resis- 
tant selections produced in earlier 
years on the Ford plantation in Bra- 
zil. Five of the crosses have given 
forty to fifty percent of seedlings 
highly resistant to the blight. 


American housewives looking for a 
substitute for washing powder, diffi- 
cult to get these days, are offered a 
formula originating in Nazi-occu- 
pied Netherlands. Here it is: “Dry 
chestnuts, remove the husks, and 
grate the kernels. After boiling the 
kernels, press the mush through a 
sieve. The liquid thus obtained 
must be mixed with warm water, 
after which it is ready for use.” 
e e ” e 


Hungary is making plans for a post- 
war forestry program, states the 
Nazi press, with considerable atten- 
tion given to additional highway 
and railroad facilities in forest re- 


- gions to reduce timber transporta- 


tion costs. 
e e . . 


Here is the fuelwood situation in 
Oslo after nearly four years of oc- 
cupation by the Germans: Writes a 
Norwegian visiting that city in Jan- 
uary, “The wood—there is little 
enough of it, and what there is, is 
sour and raw. There has been no 
time for proper seasoning. It’s 
been a matter of loading it onto 
fuming and sputtering charcoal- 
burning trucks, or onto creaking 
railway cars, and then getting it to 
the city as quickly as possible. 
There is a wild stampede for every 
load that arrives, no matter how 
raw and sour the wood might be.” 
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B ‘BULLDOZERS 


|__ This is Girt moving war. Major General Eugene Reybold, 


Army ineers’ Chief, recently stated: “Victory seems tp 
favor the side with the greater ability to move dirt,” The 

ies certainly have that ability. And in néo-small_way 
Baker Hydraulic Bulldozers and Gradebuilders are help- 
ing to clinch Victory for our side. 


The Baker at left, one of many with our fighting forces in 
the South Pacific—in fact, all over the Orient—is clearing 
the way for a road on Bougainville Island. The Baker 
Gradebuilder mounted on an Allis-Chalmers tractor, 
shown below, is helping to get personnel and materiel 
ashore near Salerno, Italy. 


Bakers are called upon to do all of the peace-time jobs 
such as building roads and landing strips and removing 
debris, plus a lot that are not in the book like filling bomb 
craters, throwing up revetments, filling to replace de- 
stroyed bridges, pushing stuck trucks and digging under- 
ground munitions and fuel dumps. 


Bulldozers are setting the pace in the march to the Axis 
capitals—Bakers are going to the “fronts” just as fast as 
we can turn them out. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
533 Stanford Avenue « Springfield, Illinois 


PRACTICAL POST-WAR 
PLANNING NOW! 


Many highways and roads, neglected 
through the war, will need repair or 
replacement. Many new highways are 
needed that will facilitate inter-city com- 
munication. New airports will be needed. 


Intelligent planning now will eliminate 
confusion later and will help to stop the 
gap between demobilization and re-em- 
ployment of those in the armed forces. 


A copy of “A Sound Plan,” detailing a 
program to hedge against post-war defla- 
tion, is available to those interested from 
the American Road Builders’ Association, 
1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 






CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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EVERY soldier who falls on the field of battle is some 
mother’s son. Every bomb dropped on cities and villages 
shatters some mother’s home. Every warehouse looted, every 
grain field burned brings starvation to some mother far 
removed from the scene of battle. In times of peace the role 
of mothers is one of loyal devotion and brave sacrifice. In 
war, their courage and deeds symbolize all things for which 
men fight—and die. 

This is why the beautiful and meaningful custom of plant- 
ing a “Mother’s Tree” should be observed with special rev- 
erence this spring. If we honor mothers in times of peace, 
our tribute to them during the dark days of war should be 
inspired a thousandfold. And there is no more appropriate 
tribute than a living tree whose branches reach out in shel- 
tering fashion, like a mother’s arms. 

May 13 will mark the twenty-first anniversary of the 
“Mother’s Tree,” a custom originated in 1923 by the late 
Solan Parkes of Pennsylvania, and later adopted and 
sponsored by The American Forestry Association. Casting 
about for a means to honor the memory of his mother, Mr. 





A TREE FOR MOTHER... 


Parkes found in a tree a fitting tribute. He selected the white 
birch, called by Coleridge the “Lady of the Woods,” and this 
was later designated by The American Forestry Association 
as the national tree to be planted in honor of mothers and 
motherhood. The European form, Betula laciniata, was se. 
lected because it is more beautiful in form than our native 
American or paper birch, and also because it will grow al- 
most anywhere except in very arid regions. 

Under the Association’s sponsorship, white birches have 
been dedicated to individual mothers, to mothers belonging 
to the nation, to groups of mothers—even to the mother of 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington, Virginia. A “Mother's 
Tree” stands on the White House grounds to honor the 
mothers of our presidents, past and to come. At Fredericks. 
burg, Virginia, at the tomb of Mary Ball, mother of George 
Washington, stands another “Mother’s Tree.” And on the 
Capitol grounds in Washington a white birch stands, dedi- 
cated to the mothers of the nation. 

So honor your own mother—war mothers everywhere— 
and plant a “Mother’s Tree,” a white birch, sometime this 
May,—preferably on Mother’s Day. 
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The power shovel has become a necessity in today’s forest 
conservation work and national park maintenance activities. 
In building roads, handling road materials, cleaning glutted 
streams, making earth fills, cleaning up and overcasting rock 
slide and other jobs, the shovel is a saver of time, manpower 
and funds. 


Buckeye Clippers are the logical choice because their size, 








capacity and power ideally fit them for forest work. They 





are easily transported, readily converted from shovel to 





crane, dragline, pile driver or trench hoe and are easy to 
operate. All operations are controlled by vacuum power. 
Just a slight pressure on six small handles puts the shovel 





bas through its routine. 
Scores of these shovels are in use by Army Engineers on 
many fighting fronts, many of them in the hands of green 







operators. But they can take it and, despite the abusive serv- 
ice to which they are subjected, a minimum of maintenance 
and surprisingly few parts replacements have been necessary. 

Check over your tools for the big peacetime job ahead. 
Send for comprehensive bulletin on the Clipper and tentative 










delivery dates. 






Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Findlay, Ohio 











Convertible Shovels 


Spreaders Road Wideners 


R-B Power Finegraders Trenchers 


Tractor Equipment 



















“In Nature’s house young April now 


Flings scarves of white upon the dogwood bough.” 

















CAN WE DO IT? 
WE AMERICANS do not like to think 


that other countries can do something 
worthwhile that we cannot do. Here, 
then, is a challenge for the people of 
the United States, the meeting of which 
will contribute much to the prosecution 
of the war and to the future well being 
of the nation. 

According to an official statement 
from Soviet sources in Moscow, recent- 
ly received by the Canadian Forestry 
Association, Russia during the past five 
years has reduced the number of forest 
fires in that country by fifty percent. 
This accomplishment might be mini- 
mized if Russia’s forest area were small 
and restricted—but it is not. The for- 
ests of European Russia cover a larger 
area of land than do our own forests, 
while if Asiatic Russia is included the 
Soviet forest domain is three times that 
of the United States and the largest of 
any country in the world. It should 
further be borne in mind that Russia’s 
notable reduction of forest fires was ac- 


complished during a period in which 
the country was engaged in the greatest 
war of its history. 

By what methods has Russia achieved 
this record? Apparently the control of 
forest fires was made a natior.al objec- 
tive of high priority. “All the forests of 
the Soviet Union are patrolled from the 
air by plane,” according to the source 
of our information. “Pilots report fires 
by radio and also drop a message giving 
details of the fire in the nearest town or 
settlement. The person who delivers this 
message to the local forester or muni- 


-cipal authorities receives a money re- 


ward. Foresters have the right to 
mobilize neighboring farmers and lum. 
bermen to fight fires, and in cases of 
necessity can also mobilize the popula- 
tion of neighboring cities.” 

Planes, we are further told, are also 
used to fight forest fires when they do 
occur, and the parachuting of fire-fight- 
ers is common practice, particularly in 
the inaccessible regions of Siberia. 


THE PORCUPINE MOUNTAINS 


THE PEOPLE of Michigan have rescued 
from threatened exploitation a sizable 
portion of the famous Porcupine Moun- 
tains wilderness on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior in the Upper Penin- 
sula (see January, 1941, issue of AMER- 
IcAN Forests for description of area). 
Through action of the State Legis- 
lature, they have appropriated $1,000,- 
000 for the purchase of 46,000 acres, 
including large stands of virgin hard- 
wood forests and the highest mountains 
between the Black Hills and the Alle- 
ghanies, to be administered by the State 
Department of Conservation as a “state 
recreational area.” 

This is hailed by conservationists as 
a major achievement. And it is, for a 
number of reasons, not the least of 
which is that it underscores what a state, 
when put to it, can and will do to pre- 
serve a valuable resource without bene- 
fit of the federal treasury. Readers will 
recall the Hook Bill of 1941 requesting 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide $30,000,000 for federal acquisition 
of the Porcupine wilderness along with 
other areas in Michigan and Wisconsin: 


also, when this failed, a movement to 
have a portion of the wilderness includ- 
ed in the national park system. It was 
following this that the people of Michi- 
gan, watching with apprehension the 
increasing activity of lumber operators 
in the region, decided to act—and act 
quickly. 

In August, the State Conservation 
Commission adopted a resolution urging 
purchase of what is considered the key 
area, the Porcupine Mountains proper 
and the lower stretches of the Presque 
Isle River. The State Planning Commis- 
sion gave its stamp of approval. Gov- 
ernor Harry F. Kelly added his backing. 
The public voiced its support. The State 
Legislature in special session acted ac- 
cordingly, with the result that money is 
now available and land purchases will 
start immediately. 

All of this happened in the short space 
of six months, a dramatic and fitting 
climax to the nineteen-year-old fight to 
save a portion of the Porcupines. Per- 
haps it would have happened earlier had 
not the original proposal, presented in 
1925 by P. J. Hoffmaster, now director 


Lpdoual 


This report emphasizes what a nation 
can do when it really wills to control its 
forest fires. The record of the United 
States does not stand comparison. In 
point of numbers, fires in our own 
forests continue to increase even dur- 
ing these critical war years. For sev- 
eral years now the number of fires has 
gone over the 200,000 mark, a record 
that should make an enlightened people 
think, particularly when the value of the 
forest resource is being brought so em- 
phatically home to them. 

In comparing our own record with 
Russia’s, some people doubtless will say 
we should bow our heads in shame. That 
gesture will accomplish nothing. More 
to the point, the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States, with a new fire 
year challenging them and the war cry- 
ing for wood to carry our soldiers food 
and equipment, should throw back their 
heads and say: “We will lick enemy fire 
as we are licking enemy Tojo.” 

If we will it, we can do it. 


of conservation for Michigan, and call- 
ing for a state park development, fal- 
tered under the lack of a definite pro- 
gram of action. That it was energeti- 
cally revived, after federal acquisition 
efforts had run their course, in time to 
save for Michigan and the nation the 
outstanding features of this unique area 
is evidence enough that the states have 
the means—and the will—to deal with 
their own land resources when the chips 
are down, so to speak. 

It also suggests that state action is 
good economy. Michigan’s bill for the 
46,000 acres she will acquire—the area 
promoted as having national park values 
—will not exceed $1,000,000. The fed- 
eral program as set forth in the Hook 
Bill was more ambitious. It would have 
authorized purchase of a much greater 
portion of the Porcupine area, some 
130,000 acres in extent, at a cost to the 
taxpayers of around $10,000,000. 

Everything considered, the Porcupine 
Mountains case is a good example of 
how a state can meet its own conserva- 
tion requirements. 








It Takes All Kinds of Wood to Win a War— 
Here’s How We’re Getting It 


By ERLE KAUFFMAN 
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One of the most important war contributions of Uncle Sam’s timber missions is the steady 
flow of balsa wood from tropical America. Its use runs from life rafts to bombers 
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WHEN Lt. Colonel Arthur F. Fischer, 
just before the fall of Bataan, escaped 
from the Philippines with a supply of 
cinchona seed, the curtain was raised on 
the greatest tree hunt this hemisphere 
has ever known. The purpose of this 
epic flight was to root in American soil 
trees from which quinine could be ob- 
tained in the event the Netherlands In- 
dies, main world source of quinine bark, 
should fall to the Japs along with the 
Philippines. Actually it did more than 
this. It brought the American people 
to the realization that battles could be 
lost for want of a product of the forest. 

Not that quinine could have saved the 
Philippines. But with an adequate sup- 
ply the chances are its malaria-ridden 
defenders would have had the physical 
stamina to hold off the Japs for addi- 
tional weeks, possibly months. The time 
thus gained to build up defenses else- 
where may have altered the pattern of 
conquest—and reconquest—of the south 
and southwest Pacific. 

The small supply of cinchona seed 
Colonel Fischer, for many years chief 
of the Philippine Forest Service, brought 
to this country will not, in all probabil- 
ity, be called upon to contribute to the 
malaria battle being fought around the 
world. Today, thousands of the young 
seedlings are growing experimentally in 
Latin America; yet in an emergency, 
they can be slaughter-harvested, torn up 
by their roots and quinine extracted. 
But the circumstances which brought 
about this undertaking, the sudden loss 
of our quinine bark sources and the cold, 
hard fact that without suitable antimala- 
ria control the tropical jungle we must 
reconquer may prove more deadly than 
the Japs, also motivated one of our first 
tree missions, the search for cinchona 
along the wild eastern slopes of the An- 
des, its original habitat. Today, quinine 
from this new source is sharing with 
stores on hand and antimalaria substi- 
tutes the job of protecting the health of 
our fighting men. 

This is vitally important, but it is only 
one of the many jobs the forests are 
called upon to perform in our bitter 
struggle with Hitler and Tojo. And 
while our own well-stocked timberlands 
are contributing unstintingly to this 
struggle, they are, for geographical rea- 
sons, unable to meet many critical needs. 
Quinine is an outstanding example; so 
are rubber and certain kinds of vegetable 
oils. It is our good fortune that cinchona 
grows wild in the mountainous jungles 
of Ecuador, Peru, Colombia and other 
of our sister republics. Wild Para rub- 
ber trees spread over the vast Amazon 
basin. Palms of many varieties, capable 
of producing vegetable oils for an as- 
sortment of war. uses, are bountiful in 
Brazil. How important to us are these 
undeveloped, and in many cases unex- 
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plored resources, is highlighted by the 
sombre fact that ninety-nine percent of 
our quinine, nine-tenths of our rubber, 
and probably a half of our vegetable oil 
sources were lost with the fall of Manila 
and Singapore. 

Lumber, the basic forest product, with 
the exception of so-called “Philippine 
mahogany,” was not seriously affected 
by the Jap thrust in the Pacific. Never- 
theless, our search for certain woods of 
high strategic value is reaching out from 
the Rio Grande to the Amazon—even 
across the South Atlantic to Africa. Tim- 





Exploring for quinine-giving 
cinchona high in the Andes 


ber missions are in Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Chile—all of the im- 
portant timber-producing republics to 
the south. Some have made and are now 
making surveys of timber resources. 
Others, and more important to the im- 
mediate conduct of the war, are getting 
out such essential woods as balsa, ma- 
hogany and lignum vitae. 

Unlike the work of the Rubber Devel- 
opment Corporation and the vegetable 
oil missions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the Amazon 
Valley, the extent of our search for stra- 
tegic woods and the herculean task of 
making them available in sufficient quan- 
tities to the Allied war effort are little 
known. Yet timber missions have been 
operating in the jungles and mountains 
of two continents since early in 1942, a 
cooperative undertaking of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, the United States 
Forest Service and the Foreign Economic 
Administration. The Forest Service is 


active mainly in making exploratory 
studies of promising timber trees and of 
possibilities for the expansion of wood 
utilization industries. The procurement 
program, the job of getting the vitally 
needed timber out of the jungle and into 
the war, is handled by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. The overall ef- 
fort is concentrated mainly on timber 
for specific war uses, and on certain tree 
products such as quinine. 

The number of timber missions dedi- 
cated to this effort and the volume of 
lumber rolling out of the jungles as a 
result of it is, of course, strictly the busi- 
ness of the government. However, some 
information has been made available and 
it is of small comfort to either Hitler or 
Tojo. Take the case of balsa: 

In 1940, this country imported 
around 6,000,000 board feet, all but a 
small proportion of balsa wood entering 
commerce. In 1942, with the advent of 
war, this figure was more than doubled. 
Even so, balsa remained scarce; every 
pound was requisitioned by the govern- 
ment. Expanding war production devel- 
oped new uses, and consequently new de- 
mands. Indispensable for life rafts, life 
preservers, submarine mine floats and 
pontoons, balsa, combined or “sand- 
wiched” with other woods, became im- 
portant to aircraft builders. Veneered 
with fiberboard, balsa wings were used 
in glider construction. Combined with 
birch, it made up the plywood fuselage 
of the famous Mosquito bomber. Ship- 
builders also raised their balsa require- 
ments—for lifeboats, for insulation, for 
a hundred other uses. Thus, with war 
production in full swing, the 15,000,000 
board feet of balsa imported in 1942 
was less than half the amount needed in 
1943. It was up to the balsa missions 
to again double the production figure. 
This they did—with 35,000,000 feet. 

Prior to the war, ninety-eight percent 
of the world production of balsa came 
from Ecuador, although this fast-grow- 
ing tree ranges wild from southern Mex- 
ico to Bolivia. Today, Ecuador still pro- 
vides the great bulk of balsa, and un- 
doubtedly will continue to do so because 
of natural facilities and inexpensive la- 
bor for harvesting and shipping the 
wood. Nevertheless, increasingly large 
quantities are being obtained in Costa 
Rica, and production programs are in 
progress in Guatemala, Nicaragua and 
Colombia. At present, the known supply 
seems sufficient to meet the millions of 
feet needed for victory, but the timber 
missions, with an eye to any eventuality, 
are constantly seeking new sources. 

Their major effort, however, has been 
directed toward improving the efficiency 
of cutting methods and producing mills. 
This has involved, among other things, 
the introduction of the saw and other 
modern logging equipment, the expan- 
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sion of sawmill capacities, and the devel- 
opment of an orderly system of grading 
balsa lumber. At the same time, the mis- 
sions have grappled with market stabili- 
zation and quality control of the prod- 
uct. In brief, their job has been to sup- 
ply balsa wood in the quality and quan- 
tity needed for its various war uses, and 
this they have done by attacking produc- 
tion problems all along the line. 

These problems, of interest mainly to 
logging and mill engineers and to wood 
technologists, range from the character- 
istics of the tree itself to proper kiln 
drying of the manufactured product. 
For example, the lightest balsa wood is 
obtained from fast growing trees around 
six years old (they often grow as much 
as fifteen feet the first year), but if the 
tree is injured during growth heavier 
wood is formed—and perhaps too heavy 
for use. Customary practice of native 
woodsmen is to cut any tree, including 
the injured and deformed, and in lengths 
most suitable for carrying and rafting. 
This practice obviously is extremely 
wasteful and time consuming; it is not 
uncommon for more than half the balsa 
logs reaching the mills to be discarded. 
The missions are endeavoring to correct 
this by encouraging, when available, the 
use of better logging equipment, by elim- 
inating the harvest of defective trees, and 
by cutting logs in uniform lengths. 

The soft, spongy wood of balsa, if left 
on the ground after cutting, deteriorates 
rapidly. This means that logging oper- 
ations must be closely synchronized with 
mill capacities: and schedules—a situa- 
tion full of headaches in light of the fact 
that balsa logging is generally done with 
oxen, a slow process at best. The lim- 
ited number of trucks and tractors the 
missions introduced in production re- 
gions have been of incalculable value. 

Proper drying and grading after man- 
ufacture are essential, especially in lum- 
ber designated for aircraft construction. 
The Foreign Economic Adminstration 
has trained many graders and inspectors, 
and to this training program is largely 
due the progress made in speeding up 
delivery of balsa wood. 

Along with balsa, mahogany (and 
woods with similar characteristics) 
ranks near the top in strategic value. 
Marine architects prefer it, particularly 
for landing craft and the havoc-raising 
miniature destroyers, the famous PT 
boats. Aircraft engineers demand it for 
propellers, for training planes, for glid- 
ers. As to our source of supply, a pos- 
sible 100,000,000 board feet a year of 
“Philippine mahogany” was lost when 
the islands fell; a substantial volume 
from Africa has been curtailed due to 
shipping difficulties. 

But we are getting mahogany—and 
getting enough to meet critical war re- 
quirements. It is coming from tropical 
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America, from areas that have long been 
tapped as well as from regions hereto- 
fore largely unexplored. This is the work 
of timber missions operating primarily 
in Mexico, Nicaragua, British Honduras, 
Guatemala, Brazil and Peru. Missions 
to expedite production have even 
reached out to the Gold and Ivory coasts 
of Africa and French Equatorial Africa. 

Under this stimulus, and due also to 
higher prices and measures taken by the 
Foreign Economic Administration in co- 
operation with industry and foreign gov- 
ernments, the amount of mahogany im- 
ported into this country last year exceed- 
ed bv several million board feet the fig- 
ure thought possible in 1942. Produc- 
tion will be even greater this year, as 
Mexico alone is expected to supply 15,- 
000,000 board feet. To facilitate produc- 
tion, the mahogany missions, in addi- 
tion to their exploratory efforts, have 
undertaken procurement of logging wag- 
ons, trailers, power saws and some saw- 
mill equipment. One mill of 8,000,000 
feet annual capacity has been moved in- 
tact from West Virginia to Nicaragua. 

Because of its great strength and den- 
sity, coupled with other useful qualities, 
lignum vitae has been widely sought by 
the timber missions, mainly in the Carib- 
bean area. Its wood is exceedingly hard, 
heavy and of fine texture, very durable 
under all conditions. Its major use in war 
production is for ship propeller shaft 
bearings, turbine bearings, bushings and 
mast trucks. although a large amount is 
used by mill machinery manufacturers. 

Of the 8,000,000 pounds imported in 
1942, three-fourths of this remarkably 
durable wood came from Haiti, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and the Dominican Re- 
public. The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of 67,000 pounds from Argentina, 
came mainly from other Central Ameri- 
can republics. The supply in this region 
is believed to be sufficient, the missions 
devoting the greater part of their effort 
to speeding up production. 

Balsa, mahogany, lignum vitae—these 
are the principal woods of great strategic 
value our timber missions are searching 
out and delivering to the war effort. 
Their importance lies in the fact that 
they grow in soils other than our own. 
For them, this country is dependent upon 
sustained imports — from new sources 
when old sources are depleted or cut off. 
But there are other woods—familiar 
woods such as pine, oak, and ash—that 
are needed for the war in quantities 
greater than our own forests or over- 
taxed forest industries can produce. It 
is therefore up to the timber missions to 
supplement production from the forests 
of neighboring countries. 

Our own stands of pine are enormous 
—but so are war requirements for pine 
lumber. They are particularly heavy at 
present due to mounting needs for box- 





ing and crating munitions. Pine mills 
are operating to the capacity of availa. 
ble manpower, yet new sources are need. 
ed. So the missions turned to Mexico 
where, according to one estimate, are 
growing 76,000,000,000 board feet of 
pine timber. The original goal was to 
supplement our own production with 75.. 
000,000 feet of ponderosa pine, mainly 
from the states of Chihuahua, Durango, 
Tamaulipas and Japisco. This has devel. 
oped slowly due to great demand for 
pine lumber in Mexico itself. Indica. 
tions, however, are that production in 
1944 will increase substantially. 

The missions also have turned to Mex. 
ico for tough white ash and white oak. 
Ash is needed for lifeboat oars, imple. 
ment and tool handles and numerous 
other specialized uses. Shipbuilders de. 
mand white oak, and it is required for 
truck bodies and various industrial uses, 
Both are becoming critically scarce in 
this country, particularly wood that will 
meet strict war specifications. 

Ash of excellent quality is known to 
be growing in the higher altitudes of 
the Guadalajera region of Mexico as 
well as in the states of Jalisco and Mi- 
choacan. White oak suitable for war 
needs is believed to be available in Ja- 
lisco and Tamaulipas. Since neither of 
these woods have been used extensively 
in Mexico, little is known about them. 
The job of the timber missions, there- 
fore, is more or less exploratory. 

Late in December a mission was sent 
to Chile to aid that country in a study of 
its forest resources and wood utilization 
industries. This mission, like others of 
the same character, was made up chiefly 
of Forest Service specialists, and had for 
its objective the overall development of 
Chile’s forest industries. Its work will 
include field surveys to determine the ex- 
tent and character of forest resources 
with emphasis on timber species of po- 
tential commercial value. 

This type of mission has opportunity 
to study woods about which little is now 
known, but which in the future may be 
substituted for species so extravagantly 
used today. For example, there are sev- 
eral other tropical woods known to be 
almost as light as balsa, among them 
quipo, corkwood, cajeto and mecate. 
Undoubtedly there are others, unknown 
at the moment, which, if and when need- 
ed, could be developed and used. A new 
kind of oak, in almost pure stands, has 
been discovered in Costa Rica. Much 
more needs to be known about these and 
others woods, however, and about means 
for their development. The work of the 
present timber missions will unquestio 
ably contribute to this knowledge. 

But the job today is to produce str 
tegic woods in the quantity and quality 
needed to win the war—and this Unde 
Sam’s timber missions are doing. 
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Charles L. McNary 


A TRIBUTE 


By W. B. GREELEY 


IN whimsical moments, Senator “Char- 
ley Mac” used to tell his friends that his 
parents had the bad grace to move from 
their log cabin into a new frame farm 
house a few months before his appear- 
ance, and thereby denied him a clear 
birthright to the presidency of the Unit- 
ed States. 

But whether living within logs or clap- 
boards, hissearly days among the farms 
and forests of the fruitful Willamette 
Valley gave Senator McNary an instinct 
for the land which dominated his public 
life. At heart he was always a farmer 
and a forester, a “dirt farmer” he liked 
to say. At “Fir-Cone,” his ranch-home 
on the Willamette River, fields and or- 
chards alternate with woodland and 
towering groups of Douglasfirs. Among 
his innumerable experiments in growing 
things, his prize filberts and fruit trees 
and tests of Russian clover, he always 
pointed out the forest trees he had 
brought in from many parts of the coun- 
try. He had proven—for one thing— 
that you could transplant a husky young 
Douglasfir any season of the year and 
make it grow. 

It was fortunate that when Charles 
McNary came to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1917 his interest in land and farm- 
ing placed him in the Committee on 
Agriculture. He was brought quickly in 
touch with all phases of forestry during 
a period of intense activity in the de- 
velopment of national policy. His kind- 
liness of soul and soil-bred neighborli- 
ness gave him a rare faculty for work- 
ing with other men. McNary became a 
great national leader, not so much from 
his own intellectual power as his abil- 
ity to meet other minds, to accept and 
champion good ideas from any source, 
to fuse and organize an effective politi- 
cal group. His was the leadership of 
American democracy. With unfailing 
zest for the land and everything it grows, 
the Senator from Oregon did more for 
American forestry, in his twenty-seven 
years of service, than any other member 
of Congress since the founding of the 
Republic. 

Forestry came to the front of public 
Concern and political discussion imme- 
diately after World War I. Several pro- 
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posals for federal regulation of all tim- 
ber cutting were offered to Congress. 
Senator McNary wanted more facts; 
“dig into the dirt” was a favorite phrase. 
Under his resolution and chairmanship, 
a committee of Senators and Representa- 
tives held hearings in every forest region 
of the United States—brass-tack discus- 
sions with lumbermen, farmers, state and 
federal foresters, forest educators. It 
was the first time Congress had taken 
off its coat and dug into the roots of the 
forest problem. 

There followed the Clarke-McNary 
Act of 1923. It laid down a broad char- 
ter of federal cooperation with the states 
and private owners in controlling forest 
fires and devising betterments in forest 
taxation. This law took its place with 
the Forest Reserve Act of 1891, which 
established federal forests, and the 
Weeks Act of 1911, which authorized 
their extension to the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams. The three acts together 
form the main structure of federal forest 
policy. For twenty years, the McNary 
statute has furnished the basis for fed- 


eral aid and participation in conserving 
the private forest resources of the coun- 
try. 

It is noteworthy that in his last months 
of public service, almost the last of his 
life, Senator McNary championed and 
secured Senate approval of an amending 
bill which increased the authorization 
under his original act from $2,500,000 
to $9,000,000 a year. This was required 
to meet the expanding needs of forest 
protection as we gauge them today. 

In 1928 came another chapter of basic 
forest legislation. This was the McNary- 
McSweeney Act. It was characteristic of 
the Oregon statesman that in nearly all 
the legislation which he sponsored, his 
name is coupled with that of another 
member of Congress. It was his way of 
doing things. The “Scotch-Irish” Act, 
as it is familiarly known, was a broad 
directive for forest research, from the 
woods to the finished product. For the 
first time in the United States, provi- 
sion was also made for a comprehensive 
inventory of forest resources, growth 

(Turn to page 186) 
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WARDS OF THE SPRUCE 


Birds That Haunt the Wild, Dark Domain 
of the Spire-Like Engelmanns 


By JOHN LINDSEY BLACKFORD 


NO evergreen that clothes the western 
ranges claims a more interesting follow. 
ing of birds than Engelmann spruce, the 
mighty, spire-like tree of deep ravines, 
sheltered basins and cool, moist slopes. 
Its vast, blue-green ranks form one of 
the densest and darkest of coniferous 
forests, an ideal habitat for such shy 
and fascinating residents as the winter 
wren, the Rocky Mountain creeper and 
the elfin, golden-crowned kinglet. The 
goshawk, that rare bird of deadly prow. 
ess, seeks the secluded stands of spruce 
to nest, and great gray owls, three-toed 
woodpeckers, mountain chickadees, 
spruce grouse, gray and crested jays 
haunt these silent depths, or flash amid 
the lofty Engelmann spires. 

The domain of the Engelmann ex- 
tends from Yukon Territory south along 
the Rockies into New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Westward it reaches to the Cas- 
cades in Washington, descends their Pa- 
cific slopes in Oregon, and continues 
south to the California border. From 
the Transition life zone where the tree 
invades deep ravines beside cold moun- 
tain torrents, it climbs to timberline. 
Throughout the northern Rockies giant 
and extensive stands of Engelmann are 
a feature of the Canadian zone; in Colo- 
rado, where the cordilleran massif lifts 
its tremendous peaks, Engelmann spruce 
and alpine fir dominate the heavy for- 
ests of the sub-alpine belt. Together or 
separately, their dwarfed representatives 
form the bulk of the wind-timber that 
battles heroically for existence upon the 
heights. 

Consider, first, some of the character 
istics which determine the type of habi- 
tat this spruce offers to bird friends, that 
limit their number, and, in addition to 
moulding their habits, eventually consti- 
tute in part the basis for their physical 
adaptations. From the pendulous cones 
of the upper branches, the great conifer 
releases an abundance of small winged 
seeds. Remarkably tolerant of shade, the 
Cool, moist and sheltered is the Engelmann spruce forest — wilderness sturdy seedlings cluster about the par: 
home for many birds. One of them, above, is the tiny Mountain Chickadee ent evergreen and multiply until fre- 
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quently they close with other such family 
circles. 

Clouds commonly wreathe the spires 
of the Engelmanns and the cold moun- 
tain air and moist soils of higher alti- 
tudes are essential to its existence. In 
its lower range, it seeks the borders of 
river banks, humid canyons and protect- 
ed north slopes where springs and seep- 
ages are common. Mineral soils are pre- 
ferred, for the seed rootlets cannot pene- 
trate through deep duff. The shallow 
earth of mountainsides affords no ob- 
stacles because the spreading root sys- 
tem maintains foothold there. 

Needled floors are thickly covered 
with forests of seedling trees, while a 
ground growth of other vegetative forms 
is characteristic about the bases of ma- 
ture specimens. Mosses, grasses, lichens 
and ferns fabricate a green carpet; stiff 
club moss drapes the seepages and creeps 
over decaying Pipsissewa and 
ground cedar delight in the shade and 
moisture here. Bunchberry’s scarlet 
fruit-clusters are abundant and dwarf 
whortleberry, kinnikinnic and Oregon 
grape scatteringly invade 
these strongholds. 

Thus does the Engelmann 
spruce provide a dim wilder- 
ness home for its avian 
wards. 

Snow still lies in many re- 
cesses of the spruce woods 
when the muffled throbbing 
wing-thunder of Franklin’s 
grouse breaks the accus- 
tomed silence. Seeking some 
fallen moss-covered trunk, 
the western cousin of the 
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The Alaska Three-toed Wood- 
pecker likes the high wilderness 
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Canada spruce partridge poses; then 
slowly, on vibrant, drumming wings, 
rises vertically to an elevated perch. 
The rolling “wing song” bursts forth 
again as he descends to his courtship 
log or hangs suspended on passionate- 
ly beating pinions. In curious strut 
or love dance the cock also displays 
his ruby-red “eyebrows” and fine plu- 
mage. The deep swamp-forest and 
lonely mountain wilds are the year- 
round home of this bird, called “fool 
hen” merely because he knows no fear 
and only a friendly and abiding curi- 
osity. 

Inhabiting the Engelmanns through 
the central Rockies, though more abun- 
dant elsewhere among the firs, the dusky 
or blue grouse and its several geographi- 
cal forms lend allure to the high timber. 
Throughout the winter the alpine ever- 
greens provide shelter and food. Spring 
finds many of the cocks hooting and 
booming in the valleys, where the hens 
later rear their young. Others remain 
to nest in the mountains, mainly above 
the spruce woods, upon the elevated 
ridges. In mid-June, on the 10,500 foot 





Cooper Hawks—fierce, even as nestlings 


rim of Cedar Breaks in southern Utah, 
a blue grouse stole stealthily away from 
me into the deeper spruces as I circled 
the colorful brink of that gigantic wash. 

In the north, cascading, icy torrents 
and melting snowbanks herald the home- 
coming of the varied thrush. Then 
again, in the deep forest is heard the vi- 
brant call of this mountain robin. “The 
hermit thrush himself is no more serene 
than this wild dweller in the western 
spruce forests,” wrote Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 

Here, too, live the golden-crowned 
kinglets, smallest among our birds ex- 
cept the hummers. Their bright crown 
jewels may readily be seen, if it please 
them to grant an audience; but they 
have a way of inspecting intruders while 
affording but a tantalizing glimpse of 
orange-red and yellow crests. The tiny 
monarchs’ thin, shrill notes usually de- 
scend from the towering spires of the 
trees, for they love to troop there in the 
forest’s high avenues. 


A somberly clad commoner, con- 
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Black-headed Jay, color- 
ful, crested and garrulus 


cerned only with the affairs 
of his bark world, is that in- 
defatigable searcher of cracks 
and crevices, the Rocky 
Mountain creeper. On the 
great boles of Engelmann 
spruce, which are sometimes 
five feet in diameter, he does 
much of his life work. Yet 
he makes music which one 
writer describes as “a gar- 
land of song,” and another 
relates as “dying away like the soft sigh 
of wind among the pine boughs.” 

In the depths of a spruce forest, or 
where spruce mingles in dank ravines 
with giant cedar, western hemlock and 
larch, another brownish mite is seen 
close at hand. This is the winter wren 
with liquidly trilling melody. 

The untracked wilds of spruce are a 
favored nesting site of the goshawk. The 
wild beauty, perhaps, as well as the dark 
fastnesses of the spired forests, appeals 
to the bold heart of this fearless, au- 
dacious conqueror. 

Cooper’s hawk and the ruthless little 
sharp-shin, smallest of the “blue dart- 
ers,” seek the primal wilderness, and the 
latter, especially, is a characteristic 
breeder within the borders of the spruce. 
To their stealth and daring, to their 
skill in ambush, to swift attack and re- 
lentless pursuit, the blunt-winged accipi- 
ters owe success in taking prey. It has 
been said that flickers escape the on- 
slaught of the sharp-shin by dodging 
(Turn to page 182) 
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TREE FARMER 


Farmer Paul Gunby and Others Like Him Have Shown Us How to Grow Timber 


THE early morning sun was just break- 
ing through the pines as we entered a 
clearing to greet Paul Gunby. He was 
waiting for us by a small portable saw- 
mill, surrounded by neatly piled brown 
lumber. 

“Glad you came,” he said warmly. 
“Been waiting to show you what prog- 
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Paul Gunby has made tree crops pay good dividends on his Mary- 


neways ‘< Peas te 


By WELLINGTON R. BURT 


ress I’ve made since you were here last.” 

Paul Gunby is like that. A hardy 
tree grower who is always making prog- 
ress, he is as proud as a peacock of his 
accomplishments. And he has a right to 
be. The forty-year-old loblolly pine for- 
est surrounding the clearing was ample 
testimony to his achievements as a tree 
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land farm. Here he exhibits a fifteen-year-old stand of loblolly pine 
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farmer, a field in which he is something 
of a pioneer. 

Forty years ago young Paul Gunby 
and his bride settled down on a small 
farm on the southeastern tip of Mary. 
land’s Eastern Shore. In addition to 
good tillable farm land, there were fifty 
acres of old-growth loblolly pine, ready 
to cut. Needing cash to buy farm equip- 
ment, Mr. Gunby decided to sell the tim- 
ber, but he insisted on leaving a suffi- 
cient number of healthy seed trees to re- 
forest the land. That was the most im. 
portant decision Paul Gunby ever made. 
It has paid him big dividends. 

Soon after the old timber was cut, 
seedlings started to sprout. Then, in 
time, Mr. Gunby found himself con- 
fronted with an excess of two- and three- 
inch loblolly pine saplings, which were 
crowding each other out and slowing up 
the growth of his young timber. Later, 
in Crisfield, he found that saplings this 
size were in demand for use as floats 
for crab pounds on Chesapeake Bay. 
His problem was solved. He began thin- 
ning his woods, taking out only the 
saplings that lacked vigor and had 
slipped behind the dominant young trees. 
With additional sunlight and moisture 
the remaining saplings grew more rap- 
idly. Each year Mr. Gunby would go 
into his forest and thin out the slower 
growing trees and sell them for crab 
pound floats and later, as the trees in- 
creased in size, for telephone poles and 
dock piling. 

Last year Mr. Gunby’s fifty-acre for- 
est was ready for another major sawtim- 
ber harvest. He sold 1,000,000 board 
feet of timber for $10,500, with provi- 
sion that four healthy seed trees be left 
standing on each acre. In addition, he 
has averaged over the past forty years 
$3.00 an acre annually from his thin- 
nings. Deducting expense such as prop- 
erty taxes and labor, Mr. Gunby figures 
his total net return from these fifty acres 
was $14,500, or $7.25 an acre a year. 

Compare this with the income he has 
averaged from farm crops, which he es- 
timates to be $10.00 an acre a year. He 
has spent a lot more time on his farm 
crops over the forty-year period. His 
loblolly pine crop required no plowing, 
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planting and cultivating as did his peas, 
corn, strawberries and melons. Then, 
too, there were years in which his farm 
crops failed because of bad weather or 
high tides from Chesapeake Bay. For 
four consecutive years Mr. Gunby’s 
farm crops were a complete loss. The 
only thing that saved him was his tim- 
ber. The pine woods always came 
through. 

The accumulation of 20.000 board feet 
an acre in forty years makes an average 
annual growth on Mr. Gunby’s tree 
farm of 500 feet an acre. However, in 
the first twenty years the average growth 
was much less, so that in the last two 
decades annual growth in some years 
probably exceeded 1,000 feet an acre. 

About 250 acres of cutover land has 
been purchased by Paul Gunby over the 
years from neighbors who failed to farm 
their timber and were forced to moved to 


“greener pastures.” This, like the origi- 
nal fifty acres, is being thinned annually 
and harvested for poles, piling and, when 
mature, sawtimber. 

Red-berried holly also grows profuse- 
ly in this southern Maryland woodland, 
and Mr. Gunby has carried his policy 
of selective cutting even to this forest 
product. Before Christmas each year the 
hollies are pruned just enough to induce 
new growth the following spring, but not 
to an extent injurious to the trees. The 
branches are graded and shipped to mar- 
kets as “Maryland Certified Holly,” add- 
ing to the income from his tree farm. 
One year this amounted to $600. 

A willingness to take advice from ex- 
perts is one reason for Paul Gunby’s 
success. A few years ago when pine bee- 
tles threatened Eastern Shore loblolly 
pine, he called on Nelson Fritz, then dis- 
trict forester for the State Department 
of Forests and Parks, for assistance. The 
forester’s advice for burning infested 
trees was closely followed and only four 
pines were lost. A nearby owner who 
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With the Paul Gunbys pioneering, “certified” tree farming is now sponsored 
by the forest industry. Here are samples of certified tree farms and tree 
farmers—above, in Alabama, center, in Arkansas, and below, in Wisconsin 
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did not rid his timber of the insects lost 
all his pine. 

While in fiction it took Paul Bunyan 
to show us how to harvest virgin forests, 
in real life it has taken the Paul Gunbys 
to show us how to grow timber. Hun- 
dreds like him, during the past half cen- 
tury, have pioneered in timber growing 
in the United States, with the result that 
the organized lumber industry now “rec- 
ognizes an obligation to maintain its for- 
est lands in productive condition.” 

In the spring of 1941 a large lumber 
company blocked up 130,000 acres of 
young second growth Douglasfir in east- 
ern Washington. Dedicated to timber 
growing, the area was placed under in- 
tensive forest protection and manage- 
ment and labeled the “Clemons Tree 
Farm.” The home folks liked the idea 
and “tree farms” grew in popularity and 
magnitude. Other West Coast 
timberland owners blocked up 
“junior forests” and started tree 
farms. 

By fall, the idea had gathered 
such momentum that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation decided to sponsor a 
nationwide tree farm program 
to encourage “intensive protec- 
tion from fire and the application 
of improved forest management 
practices on individual proper- 
ties.” The mold was cast. 

Organization of state tree farm 
systems in Alabama and Arkan- 
sas followed early in 1942. The 
majority of tree farmers in these 
states are small owners like Mr. 
Gunby — small owners, but to- 
gether they grow a great amount 
of timber. In addition to Washington, 
Alabama and Arkansas, certified tree 
farms may now be found in Oregon, 
California, Idaho, North Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas. Their number ex- 
ceeds 500, totaling 8,000,000 acres. 

For cutover forest regions like the 
South, Northeast and Lake States, the 
tree farm program is a natural, but for 
the Douglasfir region of the Pacific 
Northwest, where considerable old 
growth timber is standing, it was at first 
considered premature. Yet in recent 
weeks cutover Douglasfir land, which 
has been a drug on the market at from 
$1.00 to $1.50 an acre, brought $4.00 an 
acre at public auction when a logging 
company purchased 19,000 acres for tree 
farming purposes. As irony would have 
it, the same company logged off most 
of this land years ago and let it go back 
to the county for taxes. 

Concerning this purchase, a student 
of forestry in the Douglasfir region re- 
cently said: “This and similar sales mark 
the turning point in Douglasfir forestry 
because they set a real value on imma- 
ture, unmerchantable young timber.” 
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West Coast forest engineers estimate that 
good quality cutover land in that region 
should produce at least 50,000 board feet 
of timber an acre in seventy-five years, 
at a cost of $1.50 a thousand feet of lum- 
ber. That is profitable forestry. 
Regional tree farms systems have been 
established by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Western Pine As- 
sociation and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. In the Willamette Valley of Ore- 
gon, five timberland owners have pooled 
their lands in Willamette Valley Tree 
Farms Incorporated, a non-profit organ- 
ization which retains two qualified pro- 
fessional foresters to protect and man- 
age this combined forest area. In Ala- 
bama, the Chamber of Commerce is the 
sponsor; in Arkansas, the State Forestry 
Commission; in North Carolina, the 
North Carolina Forestry Association; in 





Fire protection on a tree farm in Washington 


Mississippi, the Mississippi Forestry As- 
sociation; and in Texas, the Texas For- 
est Service and the Texas Forestry As- 
sociation. 

“Arserican Tree Farms,” sponsored 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, serves as a vehicle for na- 
tional registration and a stamp of na- 
tional approval for certified tree farms 
in the states. Locally, high standards of 
forest fire protection and forest manage- 
ment are set by tree farm sponsors. Any 
forest landowner, small or large, is eligi- 
ble for certification as a tree farmer if 
he meets these standards. Assistance is 
offered the applicant by state foresters 
and regional association foresters. If ac- 
cepted, he is given a certificate of merit 
and signs with which to mark his refor- 
estation lands. 

Protection of forests from fire is the 
most important requirement for tree 
farm certification. Without good fire 
protection forest growth is not possible. 
Protection on tree farms ranges from the 
intensive set-up on the 150,000-acre 
Clemons Tree Farm in Washington, 
where a fire crew with several tank 


trucks is constantly on guard, to the 
600-acre John Knight Tree Farm near 
Fordyce, Arkansas, which is watched 
over personally by Mr. Knight and when 
fires occur, they are extinguished by the 
State Forest Service. 

Other requirements of local tree farm 
systems include selective harvesting in 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas 
and North Carolina; operation under a 
definite forest management plan provid- 
ing for continuous production of forest 
crops in the western pine region; and as- 
surance of adequate reproduction of 
“junior forests” in the Douglasfir re. 
gion. Tree farm certificates may he 
withdrawn at any time if the owner fails 
to meet the required standards. 

In many states, the program is cen. 
tered around the state forester, who rec- 
ommends acceptable tree farm applicants 
to the sponsoring group for cer. 
tification and occasionally checks 
the tree farmers’ progress. Fre- 
quent dedications are held in va- 
rious parts of each state at which 
approved tree farmers are pre- 
sented their certificates. Forest 
owners in the community are in- 
vited to these dedications, usual- 
ly held on a tree farm property, 
so that they, too, might be in- 
spired to become tree farmers. 

The tree farm program does 
not have all the answers to our 
forestry problems. At best it 
is an educational effort, and in 
no sense is it mandatory on for- 
est owners. After all, not all 
forest lands are suitable for 
tree farming, which must be 
practiced on the better quality 
lands and pay a profit to the land- 
owner. 

Timber, the world’s most valuable and 
versatile raw material, is particularly im- 
portant to this country, because we use 
nearly half the lumber, more than half 
the paper, and two-fifths of the wood in 
all forms consumed in the world. The 
forest products industry is the oldest and 
most continuous American industry. 

Three-fourths of our forest land, or 
462,000,000 acres, is suited, under pres- 
ent or future conditions, to timber grow- 
ing. Our forests help provide food, wa- 
ter, shelter and recreation for most of 
the people in the country and wildlife is 
largely dependent upon them. It is, 
therefore, of great national importance 
to have the forests continue to produce 
these economic and social values. 

After the war, when driving along the 
highways and byways of the country, 
look for the signs “This is a Certified 
Tree Farm.” They will be there—and 
behind them will be part of the forest 
crop for future Americans to enjoy in 
the form of an ever increasing host of 
forest products. 
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The San Diego “Fires sss 


AN INQUEST 


The Cry of “Sabotage” Hav- 
ing Dimmed, Here’s What 
Happened—and Why 


By CURTIS ZAHN 


FOR two weeks last October fires along 
the California-Mexican border had been 
kept at a safe, respectable distance. Resi- 
dents of San Diego County evidenced 
small concern, anyway. Tijuana brush 
blazes were almost a daily occurrence in 
the fall, and they seldom got out of con- 
trol because much of the land, as long as 
anyone could remember, burned every 
year. But on November 6, the wind 
shifted. By noon, yellow smoke hung 
over the city itself. Hordes of defense 
workers—100,000 of them from areas 
never cursed by brush fires — looked 
wonderingly up at the sky. The air 
became hot, dry, electric. Late news- 
paper editions reported that six fires 
were raging out of control below the 
border. Glows lit the skies that night. 
Fine ash settled on San Diego streets 
for the first time in many years. 

By morning, the fires still burned and 
new ones had broken out all over south- 
ern California. The San Diego Union 
shocked citizens with black headlines. 
Thirty-eight fires were blazing in the 
county. The FBI was investigating. It 
looked like sabotage. 

Events moved swiftly. Taxed beyond 
capacity, state and federal forest agen- 
cies worked feverishly. Both organiza- 
tions were seriously undermanned. Tank 
trucks had but two men instead of the 
usual five. Only twenty-five percent 
of the crews they did have were thor- 
oughly experienced. A task force of 
900 recruits was gathered from the ranks 
of Army, Navy and Marine personnel. 

Meanwhile, more fires started. Fanned 
by hot east winds of the legendary 
Santa Ana” type, flames mowed down 
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One of the many fires that swept through the brush-clad mountains of 
Southern California last fall—a threat to concentrations of war industries 


acre upon acre, leaped across gullies, 
roads, firebreaks. Dulzura Creek, Haus- 
er Creek and the Morena Reservoir 
watershed were badly hit. Poway, Po- 
trero, Jamul, cozy valley communities 
of bygone days, became desolate no- 
man’s lands where no living thing 
stirred. Some 29,000 acres of the Cleve- 
land National Forest lay shrouded in 
smoke. Rancho Santa Fe—“Gentleman 
Farmer’s Colony” north of the city, be- 
came a costly inferno as eucalyptus 
groves burned, engulfing modern Span- 
ish homes. Avocado and orange groves 
were wiped out. 

When it was all over, weary fire fight- 


ers reported that 100,000 acres of land 
had become destitute in the county. 
Dozens of homes and barns had disap- 
peared. Some lives were lost. How 
much damage in dollars had been done 
is not yet known, but the worst fire sea- 
son in fifteen years will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

But what had really happened? Was 
it, as the newspapers hinted, a piece of 
planned sabotage? 

Actually—perhaps unfortunately—it 
was not. The causes lay in a number 
of things, none of them as dramatic or 
as easily eliminated as sabotage. The 
FBI had already dropped most cases, 
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leaving the U. S. Forest Service to piece 
together the charred story. And this 
organization knew the causes of the fires 
long before they started. Norman J. 
Farrell, supervisor of the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest, summed it up in these 
words: “Weakened organization, lack 
of experienced men—plus a heavy pre- 
vention job brought on by thousands 
of uninformed and careless residents 
now living in the back country.” 

There were other contributing factors, 
but the “heavy prevention job” deserves 
special attention. Why, in a time of 
gasoline rationing and tire shortages, 
was the back country so heavily popu- 
lated? Bootleg fuel, high payrolls and 
a yen for the open spaces have resulted 
in hundreds of aircraft workers motor- 
ing to the hills—night or day—between 
work shifts. Most of these workers are 
newcomers to California, unfamiliar 
with the tinder-box potentialities of lo- 
cal brush. Too few of them realize it 
is dangerous and unlawful to toss a 
match out of car windows, or that camp- 
fires, during critical periods, are for- 
bidden unless by written permission of 
state or federal authorities. 

At the same time, virtually every 
cabin and ranch house in San Diego 
County is now occupied. Some of the 
occupants are war workers who couldn't 
obtain housing in the city. Some are 
relatives of service men stationed at 
military camps in the area. Some are 
men from county construction gangs. 
Then, too, many of the roads are now 
heavy with transportation going to and 
from military projects—delivery wag- 
ons, convoys, salesmen. Military res- 
ervations themselves are often placed in 
the most volatile areas. In every case, 
the new population was green—much 
greener, albeit, than the surrounding 
growth. 

The case history shows two other 
threats. One is the opinion of some 
landowners that greasewood or chap- 
paral should be burned often to make 
way for grasses and feed plants for their 
stock. There are numerous reasons, as 
will be shown later, why this should not 
be done. Two farmers, unfamiliar with 
these reasons, are, as this is written, up 
for trial. They confessed to igniting 
what turned out to be 4,000 acres— 
the first time it had burned in sixty 
years. 

The other threat is the military itself. 
Brush fires resulting from artillery prac- 
tice have been numerous since establish- 
ment of target ranges in 1940. Camp 
Elliot, in a vast, drab area of sumac, 
has burned a number of times. The 
Hauser Creek fire started from steel- 
jacketed rifle ammunition. Cigarette 
and debris fires also turn into havoc. 
Occasional blazes start from airplane 
crashes. 
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But why did San Diego’s fires start 
all at once? 

Not known to the public, several 
blazes a day during fire season is the 
rule. They come and go, and no one 
hears about them—unless they get out 
of control. Last fall, they got out of 
control. Because of high wind and ex- 
ceedingly low humidity, virtually every 
fire that started kept going. The state 
and federal forest services, as previously 
mentioned, were short of manpower. 
Each maintain fire protection stations 
in the county, but two of the biggest 
burns occurred in areas not closely 
guarded at the time due to lack of per- 





TREES 
Trees are our masters: in their inner 
being 
Pulsates the life that only God can 
give. 
They are twice blest, not hearing and 
not seeing 
The useless struggles man must wage 
to live 
Unselfishly they stand and welcome 
birds, 


And beasts, and toil-worn men in 
summer heat: 
They show the dull futility of words 
With silent beauty, living and com- 
plete. 
Prophetic of eternity, they stand 
For centuries, yet humbly yielding 
when 
They fall before the blow of mortal hand 
And give themselves to meet the 
needs of men. 


All those who seek their presence feel 
the ease 
And restfulness reflected by the trees. 


MAUDE HARDY ARNOLD. 
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sonnel. Volunteer crews, although will- 
ing, were incapable of much skilled 
work. Supervisor Farrell stated that sev- 
eral years’ training are usually necessary 
to develop a good fire-fighter. The eight 
Marines trapped and killed in Hauser 
Creek were relatively inexperienced, al- 
though they had completed a training 
course in fire-fighting, and had previous- 
ly battled three brush fires. 

The inquest would not be complete 
without a brief study of the peculiarities 
of local conditions—conditions unlike 
those of any other section in the coun- 
try. San Diego’s average rainfall is 
only fifteen inches a year. Summer 
storms are rare except in the mile-high 
altitudes. Growth, therefore, is green 
only from November to April. By 





spring, grasses are bone dry. Fall finds 
them exceedingly crisp. Thus, the fire 
season is worse during October, or until 
the first heavy fall rains. Temperature 
has little to do with ignition, although 
continued high thermometers tend to 
lower humidity. Nature acts as its own 
governor here in the case of lightning. 
Weather accompanying such storms is 
usually humid, and only three small fires 
occurred in 1943 from lightning. The 
notorious Corte Madera Ranch fire 
raged on a frosty morning — because 
the air was dry. 

There are opposing theories on “wet” 
or “dry” years as measured in rainfall, 
One school holds that the luxuriant 
growth produced by heavy precipitation 
is apt to be largely volatile after the 
average eight months’ drought. Others 
contend that heavy growth chokes itself 
out, becomes air-starved during a burn. 
Indeed, a postmortem always reveals 
“islands” where raging flames stopped 
as though faced by a concrete wall. The 
tremendous heat “tunnels” the fire up- 
ward, sucking air from all sides but 
allowing none to reach the center. Ac- 
companying gusts often send the flames 
in other directions, leaving the “island” 
virtually untouched. The outstanding 
hazard from heavy brush is the precious 
time and manpower required to clear it. 
But again, it holds water, maintains a 
certain dampness. 

This shows, in part, why the land- 
owners’ theories previously discussed 
are not favored by forestry men. Often 
the excuse given for brush burning is 
“protection.” The real reason is that a 
“first year burn” provides more stock 
feed, although the grazing gain is small 
and temporary. The brush comes right 
back. Erosion studies show that slopes 
often erode a hundred times as fast after 
burning as they did previously. It 
takes from eighteen to twenty years to 
bring burned areas back to the original 
soil-holding capacity. Much of the 
burned land is on city watersheds. Sta- 
tistics show that one of San Diego’s 
most costly reservoirs—Morena Dam— 
has lost eleven percent of its storage 
capacity in thirteen years, because of 
fire-caused erosion. The tonnage in 
rocks, gravel, sediment expected to find 
its way into city reservoirs this year is 
appalling. 

There is no proof that periodic burn- 
ing reduces fire hazards. Mexico’s bor- 
der hills are eroding rapidly and yet 
there are as many fires as ever. Such 
sparsely vegetated areas burn “without 
suffocation.” They allow new grass 
which becomes volatile as celluloid by 
fall. They don’t hold moisture. Oaks, 
on the other hand, tend to act as fire- 
breaks. These and similar heavy growths 
obliterate such brushes as chamise, su- 
mac, wild lilac and sage. 
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1943 was the worst fire year for San 
Diego County in more than a decade, 
but even so, the picture is not too dark. 
Until the war, the number of fires and 
the area burned had been steadily de- 
creasing. All kinds of preventative steps 
had been taken—are still being taken. 
Firebreaks criss-cross the danger areas; 
match-book covers and posters carry on 
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Watchers’ Corps” lists thousands of 
southern California members; James 
Montgomery Flagg and Walt Disney 
have designed fire prevention posters. 
But the hard work of many years is 
in some measure being undone. To nat- 
ural hazards have been added the danger 
resulting from heavy concentrations of 
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war workers—from the military itself. } nee ae ra ae rie 
This is one of the high costs of victory. — a 
War, itself, is the saboteur. Bleak November aftermath—white ash and fire-blackened manzanita and chamise 





Why did so many fires flare up at one time? Not sabotage, as first suspected, says the author, but natural haz- 
ards aggravated by lack of experienced fire-fighters and heavy use of the area by thousands of war workers 
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With Imports Cut Off by War, California Groves are Being Brought Back to Bearing in an 
Effort to Revive an Industry Started by the Early Franciscan Fathers 


A CENTURY and a half ago, the 
Franciscan Fathers brought olive 
trees to southern California from 
Spain, in an endeavor, perhaps, to 
help create an atmosphere of home 
in the New World. Father Juni- 
pero Serro had the first olives 
planted and some of these trees 
are still growing and bearing fruit 
at the crumbling old “Mother Mis- 
sion” at San Diego. Over thirty 
feet high, one of the old trees 
stands like a benevolent patriarch 
guarding the teeming aircraft, 
Army and Navy center that is San 
Diego today. 

As the Franciscan chain of Mis- 
sions grew, experiments in olive 
production were conducted at each 
new station. The Fathers also tried 
to grow figs and grapes, and were 
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By P. M. RUPERT 





Relic of the past—the original olive mill 
with its crushing stone and crude press 


moderately successful. In this way 
the “Mission” strains of fruit 
spread throughout southern and 
central California, and they were 
the only ones of importance in the 
state for many years. But their 
culture was often neglected, and 
not until a century later did in- 
terest in olive growing receive 
new impetus. In 1890, what was 
claimed to be the “world’s largest 
olive grove” of 2,000 acres was set 
out in the San Fernando Valley. 
This claim may be questioned, for 
it is said that larger groves were 
flourishing in Tunis at the time. 
Nevertheless, this flowing green or- 
chard today covers a long slope 
above the communities where the 
movie people make their homes. 
Naturally, there were many 
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smaller orchards, but the fortunes of 
the industry were destined to be spot- 
ty. European olives remained favorites 
for table use, and many of the 40,000 
acres which were growing in the state 
by 1930 were neglected during the de- 
pression. The war changed all of this, 
however. Interruption of foreign im- 
ports resulted in a quick revival. Today 
every available grove is being rehabili- 
tated and brought back to bearing. 

And no wonder. Olive oil normally 
brings about $2.40 a gallon; today it is 
worth $6.00. Several growers who were 
burdened with a season’s accumulation 
of around 50,000 gallons, costing $1.00 
a gallon to produce, wakened one morn- 
ing to find their stores were worth a 
fortune. 

Of the many varieties grown in this 
country, the Mission is the most impor- 


Picturesque trunk of an an- 
cient olive tree at San Gabriel 


tant, although the Manzanillo is consid- 
ered by some to have a more desirable 
flavor. One thing favoring the Mission 
strains is the high quality of their fruit 
for both ripe pickles and oil. 

The olive harvest begins in September 
and runs through December. As the 
fruit will not ripen after it is picked, and 
must therefore remain on the trees until 
well-matured, great care must be taken 
in this operation. Bruised fruit is use- 
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less for pickles. The olives are carefully 
placed in picking baskets or buckets and 
transferred to lug boxes for hauling to 
the pickling plant. Or, if several days 
are required for transportation, barrels 
are used and the fruit covered with salt 
water to prevent bruising and spoiling in 
transit. Fruit which is to be utilized for 
oil making requires less care in harvest- 
ing, although only sound, ripe olives will 
render first-quality oil. 


The fruit bruises easily— 


must be handled with care 


The fruit varies in shape and some- 
times two different forms may be found 
on the same tree and even on the same 
fruit stem. The predominating shape of 
the fruit on a given tree, however, is de- 
cidedly of one form or the other. When 
the olives arrive at the pickling plant 
they are run through a machine that 
separates them into different sizes. Af- 
ter this they are conveyed to vats where 

(Turn to page 189) 





The olive harvest, above, begins in September. Below are shown 
some of the curing vats and tanks at a large operating grove 
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APPRAISAL ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETS 


Conference Approves Plans for Initial Field Work; Regional Consultants Named 
for Lake and Gulf Eastern States 


AN initial meeting of the Advisory 
Council of the Forest Resource Appraisal 
was held in Washington on March 4. 
E. O. Siecke of Wisner, Nebraska, W. B. 
Greeley of Seattle, and James W. Girard 
of Washington, D. C., attended. De- 
tained at the last moment, S. T. Dana 
was represented by Shirley W. Allen of 
the School of Forestry, University of 
Michigan. Owing to serious illness, W. 
G. Howard, state forester of New York, 
was unable to attend; presenting the 
state forestry viewpoint were Perry Mer- 
ril!, president of the Association of State 
Foresters, and State Foresters Fred Pe- 
derson of Virginia, and Joseph Kaylor 
of Maryland. Regional consultants now 
meeting in Washington to plan their ap- 
praisal work were presented to the Coun- 
cil and participated in the discussions. 
Ovid Butler, executive secretary of 
The American Forestry Association, re- 
viewed the inception and development 
of the appraisal project. John C. Red- 
ington, field secretary, reported briefly 
upon the public responses to requests for 
support, and stated that there is a grow- 
ing awareness among business interests 
that this project is of outstanding value. 


Director John B. Woods discussed the 
organization of work, pointing out that 
about three-fourths of the work load ap- 
pears to fall in the states east of the 
Rocky Mountains; that this territory can 
be divided into six regions, and that it 
appears desirable for six regional staff 
men to start to work in the field at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Five staff men have been selected, 
three of whom were announced in the 
March issue of AMERICAN Forests. The 
new regional consultants are Joseph A. 
Donery of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the 
Lake States, and Montgomery A. Payne, 
of Mississippi, for the Gulf Eastern re- 
gion. 

The Advisory Council expressed its 
satisfaction with the beginnings of field 
organization, recording its opinion that 
this appraisal should make use of all 
existing data which meet its standards of 
objectivity and reliability. The hope was 
expressed that the federal forest survey 
may soon be resumed on a more inten- 
sive scale, and that meanwhile a portion 
of the limited funds available to that 
agency may be used for field checking 


of existing data in various parts of the 
country. It is felt that such federal co. 
operation added to the generous assis. 
tance promised by many state forestry 
departments will expedite greatly the as. 
sembling of state and nationwide sum. 
maries. 

The Council asked that special atten. 
tion be given to ascertaining the condi- 
tion of forest growing stocks as an in- 
dex to management. It further instructed 
the staff to study the extent and charac- 
ter of fire protection and to report can- 
didly upon what is found. 


According to Mr. Woods, the next few 
months will be a period of field trial in 
each of the several regions and the re. 
sults when obtained for the six states 
first to be worked will be reviewed and 
used as a basis for continuing the ap- 
praisal. Special reliance will be placed 
upon aerial photographs as a basis for 
type-mapping. Recent experience of tech- 
nical personnel of Forest and Range Ex. 
periment Stations, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and several state experiment sta- 
tions is expected to be of great help in 
developing such techniques. 





Montgomery A. Payne 








Joseph A. Donery, named region- 
al consultant for the Lake States, 
has had a quarter century of ex- 
perience in appraising timber for 
the U. S. Forest Service. Begin- 
ning his career as a ranger in Min- 
nesota in 1904, he has served as 
lumberman and logging engineer 
since 1919, both in the Lake States 
and in the Rocky Mountain region. 


Montgomery A. Payne, named 
regional consultant for the Gulf 
Eastern States, has been extension 
forester of Mississippi, his native 
state, since 1939. Prior to that he 
was engaged in special educational 
work in the South, and assisted in 
the organization of a Forest Serv- 
ice in Brazil. He is a graduate 
of the Yale School of Forestry. 





Joseph A. Donery 
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BOUGAINVILLE SAWMILL 


By TECHNICAL SERGEANT EARLE W. JOHNSON 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


WITH final adjustments made, a huge 
log was rolled onto the carriage, and 
seconds later the first American saw- 
mill on Bougainville Island was in op- 
eration. It was a neat piece of machin- 
ery, and members of a Navy Construc- 
tion Battalion — Seabees — were proud 
they had spent only a week getting it 
ready. 

Although it was the forty-fifth day 
since Marines landed on Bougainville, 
the Seabees had been unable to erect 
the mill earlier, because they had been 
occupied with the tremendously impor- 
tant task of building a fighter strip on 
Torokina Point. 

This sawmill was far more effective 
than the first mill Seabees put into op- 
eration on Guadalcanal, because it was 
American-made and geared to turn out 
12,000 feet of lumber daily. The Guad- 
alcanal mill was put together from scrap 
Japanese equipment which included an 
engine, pulley and blade. But it was 
capable of turning out lumber for bridge 
floors, piers, supply buildings, hospitals 
and other structures built in the early 
days after the Marine invasion. The 
Seabees’ own mill Srrived later on that 
island and the two were kept in con- 
stant operation. 

But here on Bougainville there was 
practically no captured enemy equip- 
ment, for the great majority of Jap 
activity and building has been on the 
opposite side of the island. 

Located deep in the heart of some of 
Bougainville’s worst jungle terrain and 
only 1,500 yards from the nearest front- 
line positions, the big piece of machin- 
ery will turn out thousands of feet of 
lumber each day to meet increasing de- 
mands of far-spreading military units. 

First lumber coming off the mill, said 
Chief Carpenter’s Mate Thomas A. Sta- 
cey, of Hollywood, California, will be 
used for the erection of a hospital. Lum- 
ber for chow halls, galleys, supply build- 
ings and tent floors will come next, ac- 
cording to the importance of the struc- 
tures, 

The Seabee chief, whose knowledge of 
sawmills dates back to earlier days when 
he worked in the Canadian big timber 
country, said many units arriving on 
Bougainville already were working to 
obtain supplies of lumber, but that their 
needs would have to wait. “The hos- 
pital must come first,” he said. 


(Turn to page 186) 
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Soon after the Marines landed on Bougainville Island in the South 
Pacific, a sawmill capable of cutting 12,000 board feet of lumber 
a day was in operation. Above, the Navy’s Seabee loggers in action 
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YOUR GARDEN 


IN WARTIME 


What Should Be Done Now—and What Can Wait—in the Care of Home Grounds 


IN this, our third year of war, we have 
come to learn new values in daily living. 
We have been forced to substitute a Vic- 
tory Garden for a golf club, a wheel 
barrow for an automobile—and we are 
beginning to like it. This means we are 
taking greater and more personal inter- 
est in our home grounds. 

Because they contribute directly to the 
war effort, Victory Gardens come first in 
any wartime home grounds maintenance 
program. They supply food needed for 
our physical well being. But the rest of 
our grounds, particularly trees and 
shrubs, should not be neglected. They 
provide the spiritual food we need for 


By J. J. LEVISON 


morale—the kind of food that gives us 
courage and provides the peaceful set- 
ting for the home we are fighting for. 
True, we may not be able to keep up 
our grounds as we did in prewar days; 
we can no longer get the necessary help 
and we must save expenses. But by a 
better understanding of what we must 
do and what we can safely eliminate dur- 
ing the war period, we can prescribe a 
sensible maintenance program without 
serious or permanent losses. The pur- 
pose of this article is to help the home- 
owner prepare such a program. 

What is prescribed, of course, depends 
on the extent of care accorded the home 





A lovely woodland path, planted by the author. Maintenance is kept 
low by mass plantings, which mat and usually take care of themselves 


grounds in the past. The hardiness of 
existing plants and the temperament of 
the owner will also influence the course 
to be followed. If the place is in excel. 
lent condition, it is likely that a partial 
curtailment of work, carefully planned, 
will result in no serious harm. If the 
plants are of native and hardy varieties, 
they will stand necessary neglect better. 
And, if the owner has a clear knowledge 
of what is essential and what is less im. 
portant, he will adjust himself better to 
a wartime program. 

We cannot replace trees easily and 
some of them we can never replace, 
However, there is no cause for alarm if 
we will remember that the trees are just 
as anxious to be with us as we are to be 
with them. The desire among all grow. 
ing things to live is one of the strongest 
forces in nature. Plants will, therefore, 
intuitively fight for their existence if na- 
ture is not thwarted by man’s handiwork. 
If man, for instance, will plant a tree 
naturally adapted to the soil, moisture 
and climatic conditions of the locality, 
he will give the tree a better chance to 
live than if he tries to set out an exotic 
plant with the expectation of changing 
the soil chemicals and moisture content 
to suit the plant. The first is natural and 
therefore easy; the second is unnatural 
and therefore difficult. Thus, in wartime, 
we should confine our efforts to native 
and well-tried plants. 

When it comes to pruning and repair, 
much work can wait until after the war. 
The pruning we attempt now should be 
confined to the annual thinning of fruit 
trees in order to allow a maximum quan- 
tity of light to penetrate the crown and 
produce better fruit. Broken, diseased 
and dangerous branches, of course, must 
be cut off whenever they are noticed. 
With newly-planted shade and ornamen- 
tal trees and those that are dying for 
lack of moisture, it will pay to clip back 
the tips of all the outer branches in or- 
der to encourage a denser crown which 
will conserve moisture in the leaves. 
This moisture would otherwise evaporate 
excessively, causing the tree to dry out, 
weaken and fall a prey to insects and 
disease. This is the very opposite of the 
type of pruning we do on fruit trees 
where fruit and not the conservation of 
moisture is the objective. 
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Shrubs must be pruned every year to 
keep them within bounds. But, fortun- 
ately, the pruning consists of cutting out 
to the ground all the old stems, thereby 
encouraging new ones to come in from 
the roots. This sort of pruning can be 
done any time of the year and, conse- 
quently, regulated so as not to interfere 
with more important seasonal work. 

In feeding, we can conserve chemical 
fertilizer for the more needed food crop, 
and at the same time do the tree or 
shrub more good, by using an organic 
fertilizer made of decayed leaves. We 
should put up a pile of leaves for this 
purpose as soon as possible because it 
takes at least a year for the leaves to rot. 
The addition of manure and soil to the 
leaf pile is an advantage if one can af- 
ford it. This organic fertilizer of de- 
cayed leaves is particularly desirable for 
plants growing in poor soil where mois- 
ture is scant. 

In the control of insects and disease, 
we can also do some wise choosing and 
saving. A dormant spray for scale in- 
sects on fruit and shade trees should not 
be neglected, but one should not hesitate 
to skip, for a season, the summer or 
winter sprays for plant lice on pine, 
beech, larch and maple, none of which 
ever do serious harm. People are often 
frightened more by insects that look ob- 
jectionable than by those which do more 
damage in a quiet, insidious way. The 
apple-tree tent caterpillar, which appears 
in webs early in May, is an example of 
the former, and the boring insects which 
do their deadly work in a single season 
on the most vital tissue of the tree un- 
derneath the bark, are examples of the 
latter. 

The webs, with the caterpillars in 


Time is well spent in maintaining the 
lawns, plants and trees in such beauty 
spots as this garden—even in wartime 


them, can be removed by twisting them 
off with a stick, by burning, or by clip- 
ping off the infested twig wherever it 
can be spared. If a part of the tree does 
become defoliated, the injury is not fatal 
to the tree. A new set of leaves will come 
out that same season, and if the defolia- 
tion is not continuous over a period of 
years, the tree may be slightly weakened 
but not permanently injured. It is dif- 
ferent, however, with boring insects. 
These boring grubs or beetles feed on 
the cambium, or most vital tissue of the 
tree. They may girdle it in a single sea- 
son and the tree is then killed. That is 
why it is more important to pay atten- 
tion to groups of boring insects rather 
than to the caterpillars. 

Diseases are more complicated. One 
really has to know whether the disease is 

Prune your fruit trees to keep them low and assure a maximum bearing surface (Turn to page 190) 
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PLANTING A TREE A SECOND 


TWO men, one a forestry expert, the 
other a specialist in agricultural engi- 
neering, have developed a practical and 
comparatively inexpensive machine ca- 
pable of planting a tree a second. 

“We were looking for a cheaper, more 
up-to-date method of planting trees,” 
said Fred Trenk, extension forester of 
Wisconsin. “The present method is basi- 
cally the same as that used for hundreds 
of years. First a hole is dug or, at best, 
a furrow is plowed. Then each individu- 
al tree is held in place while the soil is 
firmly tamped around its roots. This 
takes many man-hours, too many for 
times like these.” 

To Mr. Trenk this posed such a prob- 
lem that he went to his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar Bruhn, agricultural en- 
gineer at the University of Wisconsin. 

“There is tract after tract of light soil 
in this country which has been cropped 
until it is no longer productive,” he said. 
“These lands are lying idle, and in sea- 
sons of drought they will probably erode 
into small dust bowls. Trees are the 
natural crop for such soil, but we need 
a cheap and easy way to plant them.” 

Professor Bruhn agreed, and together 
they set out to develop a machine that 
would meet this need—and one designed 
for materials available in wartime. They 
have been highly successful. 

A standard tractor plow is the basic 
unit of their new tree planter, with right 
hand and left hand bottoms bolted to 
one beam to form a _ middlebreaker 
plough. This, Mr. Trenk knew from ex- 
perience, would turn the kind of fur- 
row desired for tree planting. On front 
of the plough they placed a rolling coul- 
ter that would cut through sod and de- 
bris—through almost anything, in fact, 
except stumps and heavy stones. Be- 
neath the plow they put a planting shoe 
of quarter-inch plate steel. It is shaped 
like an elongated V. On the end of the 
shoe at the plow share points is a ten- 
inch steel chisel which opens a trench 
in the bottom of the furrow. Into this 
trench, one by one, go the trees which 
are to be planted. Seedlings, or any- 
thing up to four-year-old stock, can be 
handled readily. 

Three men, or a man and two boys, 
are needed for planting with this speed- 
ier method. One drives the tractor which 
pulls the tree-planter; one rides the ma- 
chine, taking trees individually from a 
box placed in front of him and placing 
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them in the trench as he moves along. 
Before his hand is off the tiny tree trunk, 
two covering plates, or “berms,” have 
pressed enough soil around the seedling 
to hold it upright until the packer wheels 
come rolling along. They do an efficient 
job of tamping the soil firmly around the 
roots. 

The third man goes ahead. He sorts 


the trees so that their roots lie in the 
same direction and places them in boxes 
at “stations” from which the supply on 
the machine can be replenished. 

At one demonstration the planting 
went along at the rate of a tree a second, 
or 3,600 trees an hour. “This speed 
could be maintained by any crew of 

(Turn to page 191) 





The result—three rows of a quarter mile windbreak in fifteen minutes 
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All Blade Finishes now 
Black except Molders’ 
Shovels and Grain 
Scoops which may be 
furnished with Polished 
Face and Brushed Back. 


IF YOU MAKE SURE TO 
SPECIFY 


INGERSOLL 


SHOVELS * SPADES * SCOOPS 


The Special Tillage Steel, known as TEM- 
CROSS, used in the manufacture of all 
Ingersoll Shovels, was developed in our own 
steel mills. By cross-rolling and special heat- 
treating, we give this steel an interlocking, 
mesh-grain structure that resists splitting. 
Distributors: Apply on Form WPB-547 with the Hard- 
ware and Small Tools section of the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., for the necessary Priority 
Ratings. Definite shipping dates cannot be made for 


the duration, but we shall do the best we can under 
war-time restrictions. 





INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Plants New Castle Ind 


Chicago, Ill; Kalamazoo. Mich 











AN ABUNDANT LIFE 


Louise Klein Miller, Noted 


LOUISE KLEIN MILLER, the first 
woman to study scientific forestry in 
America, early learned that human needs 
are often met and satisfied in the world 
of nature. Once, when supervisor of na- 
ture study in Detroit, she visited a school 
attended by “wharf rats.” Casually pick- 
ing up an acorn from the teacher’s desk, 
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Landscape Architect, Has Found the Panacea for Old Age 


—hence the first woman in the country 
to take up the study of scientific history. 
Previous studies in allied fields afforded 
her a broad foundation for forest work— 
of which she says her most vivid recollec- 
tion was her heroic effort to “keep up 
the pace with the long-legged, muscular, 
athletic Cornell engineers during field 





ee 


The Memorial Garden, designed and 
built by Louise Klein Miller, commem- 
orating those lost in the Collinwood 
School fire and (right) the garden 
named for her at Blossom Hill School, 
with the marker on which is inscribed 
— ‘She works with growing things.” 


she remarked: “Boys, I understand there 
are twenty varieties of oaks on Belle 
Isle.” With this, she left the room. 

Returning a few weeks later, she was 
immediately approached by one of the 
unruly boys. “I found ten of them!” he 
explained. “Ten what?” Miss Miller 
asked. “Ten oaks,” was the proud reply. 
He had walked five miles around the 
island in search of them. An engine with 
steam on, on the track, is a power—off 
the track, it may be havoc. 

When the first school of forestry was 
organized at Cornell University, Miss 
Miller was the only woman in the class 
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work. However, after catching my 
breath, I felt I had gained sufficient im. 
petus to carry me a long way!” And she 
went a long way. 

Leaving Cornell, she was dean of the 
school of horticulture and landscape gar. 
dening at Groton, Massachusetts, later 
going to New York to enter a broader 
field, lecturing from Ottawa to New Or. 
leans, New York to San Francisco. Lo- 
cating in Cleveland, she became land- 
scape architect for the Cleveland Board 
of Education. Here she gave more than 
five hundred lectures, planned, planted, 
and was curator for the Memorial Gar- 
den to commemorate the one hundred 
and seventy-two children and two teach- 
ers who lost their lives in the Collinwood 
School fire, organized garden clubs and 
was responsible for handling the land- 
scaping of building sites belonging to 
the Board. 

All a process of education—should 
have retired when she was sixty-five, she 
says, but her zeal and enthusiasm car- 
ried her on constructively until her re- 
tirement at eighty-five. What a record of 
accomplishment—but she was even then 
asked to become landscape architect for 
Blossom Hill School, where she not only 
planted many green trees, but gave the 
girl inmates who sorely needed it a dif- 
ferent slant on life and different medi- 

(Turn to page 184) 
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Santa Fe is building for the time when “‘it’s all 
over” in Europe, so we can do our part in help- 
ing our military forces throw a bigger load at 
the enemy in the Pacific. 

Santa Fe yards at many important points in 
California have been enlarged to handle many 
more trains, and sidings are being lengthened 
to handle more cars. 

Centralized Traffic Control systems are being 
installed at congested points to speed up vital 


SANTA FE SYSTEM 


Serving California and the Southwest 


LINES 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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shipments and conserve important manpower. 

Water towers in the desert have been doubled 
in capacity to refresh twice as many thirsty 
locomotives. 

Modern cafeterias and dormitories have been 
built to feed and house Santa Fe’s ever-growing 
army of workmen. 

Literally as well as figuratively—when the time 
comes—The Santa Fe Trail will be the first lap 
on the Route to Tokyo! 
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WITH YOUR HELP 
WE WILL! 


No one knows what effect the war is having on our 
Forest Resources—but with your help we will find out. 


As a contribution to postwar reconstruction, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has formally inaugurated a nation- 
wide appraisal to determine the war’s: effect upon the 
country’s forests and forest lands. 


IMPORTANT? It’s the most important conservation job 
that needs doing. 


WHY? When the war has run its course and reconstruc- 
tion is at hand, conseryation must present an informed— 
not an “I don’t know”—front in respect to forest condi- 
tions if it is to have and to hold its rightful place in 
shaping our postwar American economy. 


HERE is a joint responsibility of all conservation interests 


—public and private alike—in preparation for the war’s 
end when our boys will be coming back and like us on the 


home front will want conservation to have a factual, real- 
istic and sound foundation upon which to build our coun- 
try’s future. 


SO, let’s make it a joint undertaking. The Association’s 
project offers you this opportunity. Additional underwrit- 
ing is necessary. The goal is $250,000—over two-thirds 
of which has now been promised. We invite your help in 
the financing. Do it now with a cash contribution, a pledge, 
or, as a number have done, buy a Series F or G War Bond 
in the name of The American Forestry Association and 
mail it to us. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Clarence L. Forsling, assistant chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service in charge of 
the division of forest research, has been 
nominated by President Roosevelt to 
succeed R. H. Rutledge, recently re. 
signed, as director of the Grazing ‘Serv. 
ice of the Department of the Interior, 


The War Production Board, as this 
issue goes to press, announced approval 
by its chemical division of the first 
American plant to produce wood-sugar 
and ethyl alcohol by an adapted Ger. 
man process. The proposal is now be- 
fore the Defense Plants Corporation, 
which has been asked to provide $2,247, 
000 for construction of a plant at Spring. 
field, Oregon. Designed to produce 
4,100,000 gallons of alcohol a year, the ' 
plant, sponsored by a group of Oregon 
lumbermen, would utilize 200 tons of 
sawdust and other mill wastes daily. It 
would be in operation within a year. 


Dr. A. Raymond Kienholz, in charge 
of research for the Connecticut State 
Park and Forest Commission since 193], 
has been appointed state fore ter of 
Connecticut, succeeding Austin Hawes, 
who recently resigned. 


Four camps, each housing around 600 
war prisoners, have been established in 
Texas on timber salvage work resulting 
from ice and sleet storms in January. 
The project, for which the federal gov- 
ernment provided $3,000,000, will util- 
ize the prisoners to cut damaged saw- 
timber and pulpwood on approximately 
400,000 acres. Forest industries are co- 
operating in the program, which must 
be completed in six months. 


Judge Guy Cordon, of Roseburg, has 
been appointed by Governor Earl Snell 
of Oregon to succeed the late Charles L. 
McNary in the United States Senate. In 
the conservation world, Judge Cordon 
is well known as attorney for the West- 
ern Land Grant Counties Association. 
He recently appeared before a congres- 
sional committee in support of placing 
unpatented O. and C. lands under the 
O. and C. Administration. 


Lands approved for purchase for na- 
tional forests under the Weeks Law in 
1943 totaled less than 9,000 acres, the 
smallest area acquired during any year 
since the program was established in 
1912. The limitation of purchases to 
this small acreage was due to the gov- 
ernment policy of holding such transac- 
tions to a minimum during the war. 
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Atkins No. 9 Crosscut, 
one of many types in 
the Silver Steel line. 





@Watch an expert 
cutter with an Atkins 
Silver Steel Crosscut. 

Propelled by what ap- 

pears to be little effort, 

the saw quickly cuts its 
way through the trunk. 
“That man knows how to 
use a saw,” you say. To 
be sure, he does — but he 
also knows the saw fo use for time- 
saving, back-saving results. That's 
why he uses an Atkins, with its 
sharp, edge-holding teeth — with 
its segment-ground blade that 
assures smooth running without 
pinching. 

Get these and other Atkins qualities 

in the saws you buy. Send for the 

Atkins Crosscut Catalog listing all 

types and sizes. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


413 S. Minois St., indianapolis 9, Indiana 














CONSERVATION IN CONGRESS 








FURTHER delays in the enactment of 
important forestry legislation before 
Congress resulted, on February 23 and 
March 6, when S. 45—to increase au- 
thorized appropriations for cooperative 
forest fire protection, and H. R. 3848— 
to increase and extend authorization for 
the Forest Survey, were again passed 
over without prejudice in the House. 
The bills were objected to on the basis 
that they are too important to be con- 
sidered on the Consent Calendar. The 
Pace agricultural subcommittee has de- 
cided not to add amendments to these 
bills, but has handled the agriculture 
and forestry authorizations in a separate 


‘omnibus bill, H. R. 4278, which passed 


the House on March 7. 

S. 250—to promote sustained yield 
forest management units was amended 
on the floor of the House March 21 and 
passed by that body. It was put through 
by unanimous consent. The Senate con- 
curred in the House amendments on 
March 22. 

Public hearings on H. R. 1688, plac- 
ing 465,000 acres of unpatented O. and 
C. lands under the O. and C. Adminis- 
tration, were corhpleted on February 29. 
Chief Forester Lyle Watts, L. F. Kneipp 
and E. F. Mynatt based the Forest Serv- 
ice’s argument that these lands should 
remain as national forests on the con- 
tention that the O. and C. Railroad 
failed to acquire title to the unpatented 
lands, and therefore they never became 
a part of the O. and C. holdings. J. D. 
Wolfsohn and Walter Horning, repre- 
senting the O. and C. Administration, ar- 
gued their case primarily on court de- 
cisions and previous acts of Congress 
which they believe places jurisdiction 
over these lands in the administration. 

Judges E. L. Pope and Earl Day and 
Attorney Guy Cordon, representing 
eighteen Oregon Land Grant Counties, 
recommended that jurisdiction over the 
controverted lands be placed in the O. 
and C. Administration, citing stabilized 
forest communities and equitable allot- 
ment of the revenue derived from the 
lands in lieu of taxes, as the principal 
reasons for their stand. The Public Lands 
Committee had not reported on this 
legislation at the time of going to press. 

The First Deficiency Appropriation 
bill for 1944, H. R. 4346, reported by 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
March 7, contains two items for the 
U. S. Forest Service, totalling $1,680,- 
000. Of this amount, $1,535,000 repre- 
sents the cost of fighting forest fires on 
national forests during the current fiscal 
year, and $145,000 covers cost of tim- 


ber marking in national forests caused 
by the increased volume of timber sales 
during this year. 


H. R. 4329, introduced by Represen. 
tative Clare Luce of Connecticut, on 
March 3, would direct the induction of 
50,000 to 200,000 limited service men. 
4-F’s and non-fathers, into selective sery- 
ice to meet emergency demands for har- 
vesting, mining, and logging activities, 





CONSERVATION 
CALENDAR 
Important Bills in Congress 


With Action 
February 15-March 14, 1944 











Bills Enacted ° 


H. R. 1047—Mott—For the relief of 
the State of Oregon, Department of For- 
estry of the State of Oregon and certain 
organized protection agencies in the state 
for protection of unappropriated pub- 
lic-forest lands, intermingled with Ore- 
gon and California lands from July 1, 
1938 to June 30, 1939. Passed House 
February 19, 1943. Passed Senate 
amended February 15, 1944. Approved 
by the President March 1, 1944. Public 
Law No. 243. 


H. R. 1388—Jennincs—To authorize 
the acceptance of donations of land for 
the construction of a scenic parkway to 
provide an appropriate view of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park from 
the Tennessee side of the park. Passed 
House September 21, 1943. Passed Sen- 
ate February 15, 1944. Approved by the 
President February 22, 1944. Public 
Law No. 232. 


H. R. 2924—To give the effect of the 
Provisional Fur Seal Agreement of 1942 
between the United States of America 
and Canada; to protect the fur seals of 
the Pribilof Islands. Passed House Oc- 
tober 18, 1943. Passed Senate February 
15, 1944. Approved by the President 
February 26, 1944. Public Law No. 237. 


Appropriations 


H. R. 4183—Snyper—A bill making 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department, and 
for other purposes. Passed House Feb- 
ruary 16, 1944, Passed Senate in amend- 
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For twenty-five years Cletracs have had 
controlled differential steering — which 
simply means power on both tracks at 
all times. We call it Tru-Traction. 
Practically every high-speed crawler- 
type military vehicle has employed this 
type of power application. And how its 
value has been proved on countless 
military roads and plains where 
other types of equipment would 
have stalled and bogged down! 
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Isn't it sensible then, to apply this same 7 


kind of power—Cletrac Tru-Traction— 
on your jobs where you must have posi- 
tive power on both tracks at all times 
— power to make a ful] turn with a full 
load — power to go through tough going 
— power to spot loads easily — power 
that will get you there regardless of 
ground and weather conditions? 
Then rely on Cletrac—the only 
crawler with Tru-Traction. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 





GASOLINE OR DIESEL. 
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1 MILLION AUSTRIAN PINE 


3-YEAR, 6 TO 12 INCHES, $15.00 PER 1000 


(Above special price to nurserymen only subject to change.) 
Finest Stock in the Country @e We grow 14,000,000 trees a year @ Write today 
for Complete Stock List and Special Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Pa. 














Carelessness starts more than 200,000 
forest fires in the United States every 
year. These poster stamps will help 
spread the message of forest fire preven- 
tion. Each stamp beautifully printed in 
4-colors: Available in sheets of 100 at 
$1 a sheet. They are ideal for use on 
letterheads and envelopes, and each 
sheet used will mean that 100 individ- 
uals have been appealed to directly in 
the immediate fight to “stop forest fires 
before they start.” 





The American Forestry Association, 

919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
PRN WE BIND scvcciicccccsccsareccies sheets ($1 per sheet) of the Forest Fire 

Prevention Poster Stamps (100 to a sheet). I enclose $ 


Preerrrrrrrrrrrrri irri ry | 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





RI ocsnsscicsaceacesactenintosasesesnsvsansnsaqenoenessussnenseonsconsesoonssnesoneenne STATE 














ed form March 9, 1944. In conference 
March 10, 1944. 


H. R. 4346—First Deficiency bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, etc. Passed House 
March 10, 1944. Referred to the Senate 


Committee on Appropriations March 13, 
1944. 


Forestry 


H. R. 4278—Pace—To provide for 
the control and eradication of certain 
animal and plant pests and diseases, to 
facilitate cooperation with the states in 
fire control, to provide for the more eff. 
cient protection and management of the 
national forests, to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of agricultural conservation and 
related agricultural programs, to facili- 
tate the operation of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Rural Electrif.- 
cation Administration, to aid in the or- 
derly marketing of agricultural com. 
modities, and for other purposes. Passed 
House March 7, 1944. Referred to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry March 9, 1944. 


National Forests 


S. 1618—Tuomas, Utah—To amend 
the acts of August 26, 1935, May 11, 
1938, June 15, 1938, and June 25, 1938, 
which authorize the appropriation of re- 
ceipts from certain national forests for 
the purchase of lands within the boun- 
daries of such forests, to provide that 
any such receipts not appropriated or 
appropriated but not expended or obli- 
gated shall be disposed of in the same 
manner as other national forest receipts, 
and for other purposes. Passed Senate 
March 14, 1944. Referred to the House 
Committee on Agriculture, March 16, 
1944. 

S. 1734—Hotman (H. R. 4176—Av- 
CELL) —Authorizing acquisition by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise of 
certain forest lands within the Mount 
Hood National Forest in Oregon. Intro- 
duced February 23, 1944. Referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


Public Domain 


H. R. 1688—ELLswortH—Relating to 
the administrative jurisdiction of cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Oregon. 
Public Hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands February 14 
and 24, 1944. 


Water and Stream Control 

H. R. 4193—Gavin—To amend the 
act entitled “An Act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on riv- 
ers and harbors for flood control, ete.’ 
approved June 28, 1938, as amended. 
Introduced February 15, 1944. Re: 
ferred to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 
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AND FOREST 


SERVICES SAFEGUARD FUTURE LUMBER 


Great Northern Territory 
Contains Half the Nation’s 
Standing Timber 


Heavy wartime cutting of forests 
might ordinarily endanger America’s 
future lumber supply. 

But, in the densely wooded sections 
of the Pacific Northwest, the logging 
industry is following a long range pro- 
gram to perpetuate its resources of 
choice fir, pine, cedar, spruce and hem- 


lock. Careful planning guides every step 
in forest management—from the time 


seeds are planted to the loading of fin- 
ished lumber and timber products on 
Great Northern cars. 


This program of intelligent conserva- 
tion has the cooperation of state, 
regional and federal forest services. It 
is based on scientific reseeding, replant- 
ing and selective cutting. It includes 
protection against forest fires, insects 
and diseases. 

Since half the nation’s remaining 
timber stands in four of the states served 
by Great Northern Railway—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana— 
this program is of tremendous impor- 
tance. Its success will help safeguard 
the nation’s lumber supply for postwar 
construction and rehabilitation. 
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High pressure sprays clean off dirt and foreign matter as saw logs enter mill. This 
keeps saws sharp longer and improves quality of by-products. 








The dependable handling of lumber and other timber products is one of the many 
things that make Great Northern great. 















Tree nurseries play a vital part in 
Pacific Northwest reforestation. 





To prevent forest depletion, “‘ripe’’ trees 
are selected for cutting. 





_ Giant circular saws crosscut the logs 
into lengths desired. 
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Pau Bunyan Marcues On, by Ida 
Virginia Turney. Published by Bin- 
fords & Morts, Portland, Oregon. 77 
pages, illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Further adventures of the legendary 
lumberman and his blue ox, Babe, in the 
Oregon Country are recounted in this 
companion volume to PauL BUNyYAN, 
THe Work Giant—by the same author. 
The tales in this collection are short, 
homespun, and vigorous and their in- 
trinsic humor is accentuated by the au- 
thor’s succinct narrative style and the 
many illustrations in color. 





PaTHOLocy IN Forest Practice, by 
Dow Vawater Baxter. Published by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 
Illus. 618 pages. Price $5.50. 


The field of forestry is too broad for 
any forester to become an expert in all 
its branches. Perhaps the study of for- 
est and shade tree diseases and insect 
pests is the most remote from the main 
lines of work with which the average 
forester has to deal—despite the many 
“What is the matter with my tree?” 
questions he is expected to answer. The 
forester who specializes in either tree 
diseases or in forest insects—for the 
two, strange as it may seem to the lay- 
man, are quite separate subjects—must 
first become a specialist in either plant 
diseases in general or in insects in gen- 
eral. By the time he has done either he 
has begun to use a vocabulary which 
the ordinary forester—let alone the lay- 
man—does not understand, and has fre- 
quently forgotten much about his origi- 
nal profession. The consequence has 
been that forest pathology and forest 
entomology have both tended to produce 
a literature not adapted to the needs of 
either the forest student or the men in 
the woods and mills who have to deal 
with diseases and “bugs” at first hand. 

The above is presented by way of 
compliment to Professor Baxter who has 
produced a book which discusses in 
ordinary terms the control of fungi 
which live so happily but so destruc- 
tively on leaves, roots, branches and 
trunks of shade and forest trees. Some 
of them do not even stop there but con- 
tinue to make trouble in log and lumber 
piles, pulpwood vats and hammer han- 
dles. The book is recommended for 
reference or if time can be found for 
complete reading by all foresters. The 
more progressive lumbermen and pulp- 
mill operators would also find it useful. 
When the forest schools open up again 
it should have a good sale as a textbook. 





GARDENER’S HanpDBOOK, by L. H. Bailey. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 292 pages, illus. Price $1.49. 


In one volume, this encyclopaedic 
manual of gardening is successor to The 











THER PUBLICATIONS 


A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 


The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association, 














Gardener. It is a mine of garden knowl- 
edge on every phase of growing flowers, 
shrubs, vegetables and fruit, indoors, 
and out. Easy to use, it will be a real 
help to everyone interested in a garden. 





SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE SMALL 
Pace, by P. J. Van Melle. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1943. 
298 pages. Price $2.50. 


Written by a practical nurseryman, 
formerly connected with the New York 
Botanical Garden, this book is intended 
as a guide to the owners of small resi- 
dential properties in use of shrubs and 
trees on their house grounds. 

It lists and describes some 360 species 
of deciduous shrubs and small trees 
usable in northeastern United States. By 
means of a score chart the prospective 
planter is enabled to contrast the good 
and bad points of the various species. 

Chapters on planting, pruning and the 
use of trees on restricted areas add to 
the value of the book. 





PLANNING FOR AMERICA, by George B. 
Galloway and Associates. Published 
by Henry Holt & Company, Inc., New 
York City. 713 pages. Price, $4.00. 


“The United States must plan or per- 
ish”—describing this challenge to our 
future and methods of preserving our 
vital, basic institutions and the American 
way of life, in this book Mr. Galloway 
shows our problem to be one of engineer- 
ing—to be solved by proper planning, 
entirely consistent with democratic prac- 
tice. The broad scope of his work is in- 
dicated by the more than thirty asso- 
ciates who collaborated with him and 
contributed in their respective fields of 
economics, social work, national re- 
sources, area planning and defense. 





Analysis of Mink Depredation Upon 
Muskrats in North-Central United 
States, by Paul L. Errington. Iowa 
State Coll. of Agr., Res. Bull. No. 320, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Highlights of the Forest Situation in 
Western Montana. For. Survey Sta- 
tistical Service No. 14. Northern 
Rocky Mtn. For. and Range Expt. 
Sta., Missoula, Mont. 

Timber Requirements of the Cooperage 
Industry, by A. M. Sowder. For. Sur- 
vey Progress Report. For. Service, 
U.S.D.A., Wash., D. C. 

Clearwater Timber Protective Associa- 
tion. 1941-1942 Annual _ Reports. 
Clearwater Timber Protective Assn., 
Orofino, Idaho. 

Wildlife—and Land Use Patterns, by 
Ernest G. Holt and William R. Van 
Dersal. Misc. Pub. 444, Soil Cons. 
Serv., U. S. Dept. Agr. Supt. of Doc., 
Wash., D. C. Price 15 cents. 

Strip Cropping for War Production, by 
Harold E. Tower and Harry H. Gard. 
ner. Soil Cons. Serv. U.S.D.A. Supt. 
of Docs., Wash., D. C. Price 10 cents. 

The Rainbow Forest Plantations, by 
Henry W. Hicock. Bull. 464, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. 

Growth of Ponderosa Pine by Keen 
Tree Class, by Philip A. Briglieb. 
Pac. N. W. For. Exp. Sta., For. Res. 
Note 32. Portland, Ore. A_ notable 
contribution on the growth of pon- 
derosa pine trees of various ages and 
degrees of vigor in the virgin forest. 

Controlling Coastal Sand Dunes in the 
Pacific Northwest, by Willard T. Me- 
Laughlin and Robert L. Brown. Cir. 
660, U. S. Dept. Agr. Supt. of Does., 
Wash., D. C. Price 10 cents. 

Forest Resources of Warren County, 
Ohio, by Nelson Schlemmer. Report 
No. 20. Central States For. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio. 

West Coast Log Values—Western Hem- 
lock from the Washington Cascades, 
by J. Elton Lodewick, For. Serv., 
U. S. D. A., Pac. N. W. For. Exp. 
Sta., Portland, Ore. 

Lumber Literature—a_ Bibliography. 
Published by the National Lumber 
Mfrs. Assn., 1319 Eighteenth St. 
N. W., Wash., D. C. 

Eighteenth National Shade Tree Con- 
ference and Fifth Southern Shade 
Tree Conference—Combined Proceed- 
ings. Paul E. Tilford, Editor. The 
Collier Printing Co., Wooster, Ohio. 

Trees of Puerto Rico, by L. R. Hold- 
ridge, Vol. II. Forest Service, U. 5. 
D. A. Tropical Forest Exp. Sta., Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
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YOU MUST HAVE 800 LBS. 


for High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighting! 








Fight Forest Fires the Modern Way with 
the Super FMC Fire-Killing Pressure 


You get action — fast — with the FMC High-Pressure 
Fog Fire Fighter. 


Why? Because the FMC Fog Fire Fighter Truck carries 
its own water supply and a dependable high-pressure sys- 

tem — equipment that assures at least 800 Ibs. at the 
STRAIGHT FOG STREAM! Employed when needed to get to ' ° ° ee ” 
tops of trees or to reach extremely hot fires, often against the wind. pump — 600 Ibs. at the gun: This high pressure blasts 
the water into the burning trunks, into the packed leaves 
and rotton wood, tears them apart and quenches the fire. 
It’s the pressure that does it. 





One gallon of this finely-atomized water, properly used, 
has the fire quenching possibilities of 35 gallons of low- 
pressure water. A big advantage where water is scarce 
and doubly efficient on your building fires in the forest 
fire area! 





Only the FMC Fire Fighter packs the needed punch to 


SEMI OR HALFWAY FOG! A trigger adjustment of the gun produce and maintain 800 lbs. pump pressure and to hold 
provides a discharge midway between the straight power stream and : - * say 
the close up fog. Sweeps out ground fires fast! 600 Ibs. nozzle pressure. There’s nothing else like it! 


In addition to our standard units — we build special units 
for small pick-up trucks and larger units to use behind 
crawlers. Capacities range from 8 GPM to 60 GPM — 
pressures from 500 to 800 lbs. Military units are now 
being used with great success for brush, structural and 
gasoline fires. 


For complete information — write the John Bean Mfg. 
Co., Lansing, Michigan, or the Bean-Cutler Division, Food 
Machinery Corporation, San Jose, California. 





COMPLETE FOG CLOUD! This adjustment is desirable for close 


up work. It is particularly useful in quenching on-the-surface fires. 








STANDARD FMC BOG FIRE FIGHTER 
TRUCK. A self-contained fire fighting unit. 
Carries its own water supply and complete 
fire fighting equip- 
ment. Provides two 
guns of 30 gallons 
each at 600 Ibs. 
nozzle pressure. 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHTER 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


John Bean Mfg. Co., 702 Hazel St., Lansing 4, Michigan . Bean-Cutler Division, 402 Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 


BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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Ausects aud worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced leat 
area—stunted growth-—these 
are some of the problems 
of the shade tree grower. 
Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40” in con- 
trolling certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects— 
gives docsce 


as7 FREE BOOKLET—Write 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


around a limb, but are caught if at- 
tempting flight. To the contrary, I once 
observed an adult attacking three flick- 
ers high on the dead spars of a group of 
giant conifers. He struck at them vi- 
ciously a score of times, but in every 
instance they took to wing when he was 
but a few feet away. Avoiding him by a 
fast, banking, spiral drop, they recov- 
ered more quickly than the hawk and 
outdistanced him in flight to the next 
treetop. The flickers neither fled their 
high, conspicuous perches nor displayed 
great concern. Two engaged in a ridicu- 
lous bowing performance, scraping and 
clawing around a towering snag, while 
nearby the other of the trio eluded the 
strike of the sharp-shin. A fourth flick- 
er joined the party, but it was not until 
all had finally departed across semi- 
open country that the hawk gave up the 
1943 INDEX futile chase. —— 
AMERICAN FORESTS Penetrating the heavy spruce belts one 
Readers of American Forests Maga- sometimes encounters an Arctic three- 
zine desiring copies of the 1943 Index toed woodpecker whose activities are 
should send their request to The Ameri- 











can Forestry Association, 919 17th St., mostly limited to the boreal zones. In 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. There is no the evergreen solitude a narrow shaft of 
charge. Copies will be mailed shortly to filtered sunlight will reflect brilliantly 


those who have already requested them. from his satiny. blue-black back. He 


goes hitching up a scaly trunk. sidles 
around to the opposite side, and then 


silently glides off into the deeper wilder- 
Bartlett Tree Tools ness. This species is often more abun- 














are used the world over dant in old burns, the desolate fire-swept 
Purchased on Priority skeletal forests of blackened snags. Here 
CORE BIND Send for Catalog he is too busy to more than note your 
and plan for the future passing 
sing. 
BAKiLb1 IL MFG. CO., 3019 E. Grand Blvd. Fire, to be sure. is the red death that 


Detroit 2, Michigan 








yearly menaces the spruce woods. Where 











EVERGREENS AT Low PRICES! 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
AMERICAN ARBORVITAE COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
3 yr. Transplants (2-1), 2 to 4 in. $15.00 4 yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 8 in. $40.00 
MUGHO PINE 5 yr. Transplants (2-3), 5 to 10 in. 45.00 
4 yr. Transplants (2-2) 4 to 8 in. 20.00 ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
NORWAY RED PINE 3 yr. Transplants (2-1), 2 to 5 in. 20.00 
4 yr. Transplants (2-2), 6 to 12 in. 18.00 5 yr. Transplants (2-3), 5 to 10 in. 25.00 
5 yr. baaiags oy aang 18 in. 20.00 NORWAY SPRUCE 
2-2), 5 i 2 
3 yr. Transplants (2-1), 3 to 6 in. 20.00 ih. Tne CR Fae. Be 
4 yr. Transplants (2-2), 6 to 12 in. 25.00 WHITE SPRUCE 
5 yr. Transplants (2-3), 8 to 15 in. 28.00 5 yr. Transplants (2-3), 8 to 15 in. 25.00 
TERMS GUARANTEE 
Cash with order, or half cash with order, balance 90 per cent of each order guaranteed to live—unless 


Cc. O. D. Fryeburg, Maine, net, no discounts. No less . ‘ 
than 250 trees of one kind and size at 1,000 rate. No shipped by freight. Free replacements up to 90 per 


charge for boxes or packing. cent before October 1, 1944. 

All orders shipped express collect unless otherwise - e 
specified. Trees shipped by freight not guaranteed to (2-1) means 2 years as seedling, 1 year in transplant 
live. bed. Similarly for other figures in parentheses. 


Prices Just as Low on Other Sizes and Varieties. 
Send NOW for Wholesale Price List—It’s Free. 








WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 





Box AF-44 Fryeburg, Maine 





Wards of the Spruce 
(From page 157) 


fire has devastated, lodgepole pine has. 
tens to usurp the nobler tree’s ancient 
tenure, but it is only a transient victory. 
After half a century, when forest con- 
ditions have been restored, Engelmann 
spruce returns, for it is the climax 
growth in favorable areas. 


The home of the Alaska three-toed 
woodpecker is the high virgin wilds and 
the adjoining “graveyards” of spruce 
forests. In a clearing left by a road 
camp I once saw a pair completing a 
nest hole in the butt of a dead Engel- 
mann just below a crosspole nailed 
there as a tent support. A close relative 
of the Alaska is the Alpine three-toed 
woodpecker whose range extends south 
along the Rockies to Arizona, where, on 
the north rim of the Grand Canyon, the 
bird inhabits woodlands of spruce and 


fir. 


Matching the silence of their sur- 
roundings, Rocky Mountain javs or 
“camp robbers” glide noiselessly 
through the roof of the spruce forest or 
appear unexpectedly at your elbow. 
These trailside gentry have come to 
share your lunch. True hospitality, need 
it be mentioned, waits not on formali- 
ties. Their crested cousins, the garru- 
lous black-headed jays, are much more 
striking in their colors of turquoise, blue 


and black. 


But hark! In the depths of the tim- 
berland thrushes are singing—the mel- 
low overtures of the elive-backs provid- 
ing the pattern whereon is wrought the 
silver chiming of the hermit thrush. 
Each is a sublime chorister that hallows 
the mountain domains of spruce and al- 
pine fir. I have heard the hermits in vast 
Canadian zone forests that clothe the 
slopes of Glacier National Park, on the 
high levels of the Markagunt Plateau in 
Utah, and in the depths of Arizona’s 
Kaibab Plateau—and always it is the 
same, a glorious song that bespeaks the 
divine. . 

In late spring the dark purple and 
scarlet flowers of Engelmann cluster 
upon the upper third of its conical spire. 
The pendant, papery, thin-scaled cones 
turn light brown to chestnut and ripen 
toward late August. During years of 
heavy cone crops the nomad red and 
white-winged crossbills gather to feed 
upon the small seeds. In northern wood- 
lands a warbled song is sometimes heard 
—the melody of these rose-red wan- 
derers. 

Invade the high mountain basins or 
climb to the more open ridges, even to 
timberline, and in the cool spruce and 
balsam forests you will hear a sparrow 
song richer in quality than all others. 
It is the same clear melody that comes 
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We cant all wear wings 


E know how you feei, young 
fellow—that stout heart of 
yours is breaking because you can’t 
be up there in those army bombers. 
But shucks, what of it? You 
couldn’t help it that the medicos 
turned you down. You wanted to 
fight for your country. 

Well, what else do you think 
you're doing now? You're fighting 
—even though your uniform is a 
railroad trackman’s overalls. 

Every time men of your courage 
and character come in and apply for 
work that will help shorten the war, 


we of The Milwaukee Road learn 
anew what it is that makes this na- 
tion invincible. 

Out on the rolling prairies, on the 
endless plains of the Dakotas, or in 
the rugged mountains of Montana 
or Washington, the sound of heavy 
war trains rolling over your stretch 
of track is like the roar of a bomber 
to your ears. 

You don’t wear wings. But we 
thought the country you’re serving 
ought to know about you. And we 
can tell you that over 5,000 men and 


women of The Milwaukee Road in 


the armed services consider you their 
kind of man. 


“They should not have taken a railroad man 
for the Army unless he, himself, clamored 
for military service. He is in as fine a mili- 
tary place as he can ever occupy when he is 
helping run the railroads.” Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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Heat With 
Wood 


Enjoy 24-hour continuous con- 
trolled heat. No fires to build. 
No ashes to remove daily. 
Install an 
























Patented (five patents) thermostatically con- 
trolled downdraft woodburning home heater. 


BURN WOOD 
It’s Not Rationed 


Refuel at night and in morning. 
Remove ashes on average once every 
10 days. Burns worthless hardwood 
trees. 

Ashley users state they save 50% 
to 75% on fuel cost, enjoy 24-hour 
heat, more heat, cleaner heat. Let us 
mail you photostatic copies of these 
unusual letters. 

Over 2,000 Ashleys retailed in one 
— and trading area—they must be 
goo 

8 types and prices to suit the hum- 
blest shack or the finest home. 

$34.95 to $49.95. If no dealer near 
you, we ship direct, freight prepaid. 

Write for catalog, prices. Stove 
certificate necessary to buy an Ash- 
ley. Prompt shipments. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 











8 Patents. 


Infringers and 
Best material. 


imitators warned. 







Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Any quantity seld up to the thousands. 
Write for Prices and Description 

Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
The Government buys by the thousand. 























RARE HARDY AZALEAS, EVERGREENS, 
Yews, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Japanese Maples, 
11 Magnolias, Pink Dogwood, 18 Lilacs, 10 to 75 
cents each, send for list of 170 RARE PLANTS. 
Yews in variety $7.50 per 100. Alanwold Nur- 
sery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 
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hauntingly from willow and alder thick- 
ets of lower altitudes. This is the lay 
of the fox sparrow. Here in-the high 
forests he indulges in song more freely, 
and for a greater portion of the sum- 
mer, than in his lower broadleaf range. 
Seeing him silhouetted against the emer- 
ald of an alpine lake, Florence Merriam 
Bailey phrased his cadences: “Green, 
green, wa'ter, see-it-there.” 

Ruffed grouse are at home in the 
spruces. The olive-sided flycatcher is a 
breeding bird of this tree association. 
So, too, the Audubon warbler. The com- 
mon house finch and Cassin purple finch 
occur here, and on the southwestern 
plateaus the gray-headed junco ranges 
up into its more scattered stands. In 
Colorado the _ ruby-crowned kinglet 
reaches greater altitudes than in the 
north; nesting from 9,000 feet to tim- 
berline, he binds his semi-pendant cup 
to a spruce bough. There Clark’s crow 
has his playground, and the raucous 
kar’r’r of his roistering crew is a charac- 
teristic sound. 

Winter wraps the dark spruces in 
heavy mantles of snow, yet the merry 
notes of mountain chickadees give cheer. 
Only the trail of a foraging weasel, 
traced wisp-like upon the snow, the far 
distant, regular tapping of a_ boreal 


woodpecker, and the trampled paths of 
varying hare amid osiers beside a frozen 
streamlet, betray the presence of other 
dwellers in the whitened wilderness. In 
command of their northern domain, at 
higher elevations, the sprightly Colum. 
bian chickadees with caps of brown ex- 
hibit the same ability of making a living 
cheerily in dead of winter. 

From the spruce swamps of the Cana- 
dian north, to the limit of trees, the great 
gray owl haunts evergreen fastnesses. A 
ghost of the solitudes, he sometimes 
nests southward along the Rockies as far 
as Yellowstone National Park. But not 
all is dim and somber among these great 
conifers. Where giant hemlocks and ar- 
bor vitae join in dense stands with 
mighty Engelmann spruce, a tiny bird 
of yellow, green and black darts amid 
the highest “branches. Townsend’s war- 
bler, ‘ ‘the most beautiful warbler of the 
West,” is so elusive at those lofty levels 
that a glimpse may be your only ac- 
quaintance with this shy celebrity. 

These are the wards of the Engel- 
manns—birds that live in the romantic, 
misty domain of the spruces. Where a 
mountain meadow winds between tow- 
ering walls of spruce, majestically silent 
in the dusk, one knows that he has found 
the depths of the wilderness. 


An Abundant Life 
(From page 172) 


ums of thought and expression. Hon- 
ored as the “Spirit of the Garden,” Lou- 
ise Klein Miller left the schools after a 
career so full that her retirement was 
almost a civic catastrophe, bearing her 
eighty-five years as graciously as if she 
were twenty years younger. And now, 
at eighty-nine, she says: “I am now mak- 
ing plans for the biggest piece of work 
of my career—a School of Ecology. Not 
a place for teachers to work for a degree, 
but a place of opportunity for boys and 
girls, men and women to learn the prob- 
lems of life and the joys of living. One 
feature planned is a tree cathedral, an 


amphitheatre with arches of trees, opera 
and drama. Another is a World War 
Memorial, which will serve many pur- 
poses,—study of plant life, material for 
propagation, bird sanctuary—a_ place 
for spiritual uplift. 

Louise Klein Miller looks back on a 
life that has been brilliantly varied. Her 
philosophy—expressed vividly in her ac- 
tivities and in her writings—is based on 
her instinctive wisdom and abundant liv- 
ing—the result of years, mellowed and 
made practical by her tremendous inter- 
est in humanity and her ability to “see 
life clearly and see it whole.” 
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Bull Dog } 
Grabs 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all patterns and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 








Cant Hooks 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
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% NUMBER 6 IN A SERIES, TRACING FIFTEEN YEARS OF KELLETT ROTARY WING PROGRESS * 


se] In Department of Agriculture service, 
Dutch elm disease division, a Kellett 
demonstrated its ability to cut scout- 
er ing costs to less than 27% of com- 
parative ground scouting for blight! 
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Pioneering New Air Freedom 


HERE at Kellett, engineers with 
pioneering minds have been 
developing and manufacturing ro- 
tary wing aircraft for fifteen years. 
Year by year they have been accu- 
mulating scientific and in-the-air 
experience. 
Much of this progress has been in co- 
Operation with the research and en- 
gineering development experts of 
the United States Army Air Forces; 
and during the war, Kellett produc- 
tion is, of course, concentrated on 
military needs. 


But Kellett’s expanding corps of en- 
gineers looks forward enthusiasti- 
cally to peace, when current rotary 


wing accomplishments may contrib- 
ute to the cutting of costs and saving 
of time in a wide field of usefulness, 
freed from limitations of airports, 
and from the usual speed-altitude 
requirements of aircraft. 


For instance: In patrolling electric 
lines, or oil pipe lines, in ranching 
and agriculture . . . wherever it is 
necessary for aircraft to take off or 
land in just a few feet . . . where 
ability to fly close to ground or tree- 
tops is essential . and where 
ranges of speed from practically 
0 MPH to 125 MPH are necessary. 
Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Upper 
Darby (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





& 


A flight of military-type Kellett rotary wing aircraft. 
They can land on a flat roof, plowed ground or deep 
gtass with scarcely a turn of the wheels. 
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j FOR FOREST PLANTING 

Norway Spruee, Red Pine, White Pine, Seeteh Pine, 
White Spruee, Colerade Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














FOR INVENTORS secono Here 


Write today fer valuable 72-page beekict, “Hew te Get 
Yeur Patent’ and ‘‘Record ef Invention’ ferm—beth free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Columbian Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 


ATTRACT WILD 
DUCKS & FISH 
with wild rice, wild celery, duck 


potato and 30 others described in free illustrat- 
ed book. Write for planting advice and 


GAME FOOD NURSERIES 








P. 0. Box 371, K; Oshkosh, Wis. 





Bougainville Sawmill 
(From page 167) 


The Seabees need never worry about 
the supply of timber, for there is an 
abundance of it here. The towering 
jungle giants range from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet high and from one to four feet 
in diameter, but on this sawmill only 
logs not exceeding twenty-four inches 
in thickness can be used. A five-foot 
blade now in use can cut logs two feet 
thick, but it may be replaced with a 
six-foot blade to trim down the “thirty- 
six-inchers.” 

After a tree has been felled with a 
cross-cut saw, Seabees use a motor- 


driven saw to cut it into sixteen-foot 
lengths. Following these men is a tractor 
on which a large crane has been jn- 
stalled. Seabees call it a “cherry picker.” 
As the logs are cut, the “cherry picker” 
lifts them onto a truck. After they have 
been securely bound with chains, the 
truck takes the logs to the sawmill where 
they are dumped onto a ramp and made 
ready for cutting. 

The sawmill, its parts brought from 
the beach on a huge trailer, was in op- 
eration on Guadalcanal for six weeks 
before being sent to Bougainville. 


Charles L. McNary—A Tribute 


(From page 155) 


and drain, to be rechecked and kept cur- 
rent every decade. 

His leadership is attested by the fact 
that practically every important forest 
law of the last twenty-five years bears 
the name “McNary.” He became the 
non-partisan expert, indeed the sage, of 





For Every Need of the 


TREE EXPERT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


NURSERYMAN, FORESTER 


Special items as Honeycombing Drills, 5 or 6 feet Auger 
Bits for Bracing, Special Rule Tapes, Soil Testing Kits, 
Root Stimulating Hormone Powders, Electric Tools, Cords 
and Generators, Safety Equipment for any requirement 


and all staple items used daily. 
Listed Completely and Descriptively in Our 


BLUE BOOK 


A free copy sent to you upon request 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Importers and Distributors 
1335 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














GROW XMAS 
ronest TREES! 


Write Today for Special Kmas Tree Bulletin and 
Forest Tree Price List, (14,000,000 Trees a Year) 
BE WISE—PLAN FOR “AFTER WAR” PROSPERITY 
NOW AND LET NATURE WORK FOR YOU. PLANT 
NOW, REAP MARKET VALUES IN 4 TO 8 YEARS, 


ALMOST BEFORE YOU ENOW IT. 
ORDER FROM THIS AD 


Per 1,000 
2 yr. American Red Pine, 2 to 4 in... $10.00 Rig 4 - 
2 yr. Austrian Pine, 4 to 7 in... 15.00 fer oc _ 
2 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce, 2 to 5 in. 10.00 oe wae. 


3 yr. Balsam Fir, 3 to 6 in. 


3 yr. Norway Spruce, 6 to 12 in. a 
3 yr. American Arborvitae, 4 to 8 in... 


15.00 We grow 14,000,- 
15.00 000 trees each 


30.00 70** 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. Indiana, Penna. 





Congress on everything pertaining to 
forest conservation. How many of us 
have heard: “Ask McNary”; “If Me- 
Nary says it’s right, I'll vote for it” from 
every shade of political bias—if the 
question concerned forestry? In his last 
session the Senate adopted, on Senator 
MecNary’s recommendation, another im- 
portant forest bill which he long had 
worked for. This is the measure which 
authorized the administrators of public 
forests to set up cooperative manage- 
ment units of federal and private land— 
for a sustained yield of forest products. 
The approval of this legislation by unan- 
imous consent was, unconsciously, a final 
tribute to the Senate’s confidence in its 
minority leader. 


Senator McNary’s interest was equal- 
ly unflagging in the day-by-day adminis- 
tration of forest laws and in providing 
the sinews of war. He was the unfailing 
champion of forestry in the yearly melee 
of appropriations for research and fire 
protection, in getting sympathetic hear- 
ings by his Committee of the new prob- 
lems and needs that had to be met. He 
seldom made speeches or wrote extended 
articles. He was primarily a man of 
action. 


To many of us, the most lasting mem- 
ories of Charles McNary are associated 
with the informal discussions in his 
Washington office, after his day’s work 
on the Senate floor; with groups on the 
beautiful lawn at Fir-Cone in the shade 
of firs and maples. We will cherish the 
magnetism of his warm personality, his 
breadth of human interest and the kind- 
ly, understanding sagacity that touched 
a thousand local and national affairs. 
We will think of our friend—and the 
friend of all the world. 
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W. S. Rosecrans Heads 
California Forestry Board 


GOVERNOR Earl Warren has appoint- 
ed W. S. Rosecrans of Los Angeles, 
president of The American Forestry As- 
sociation since 1941, a member of the 
new California State Board of Forestry, 
described as the most representative in 
the history of the state, and he has since 
been named its chairman. By virtue of 
this office, Mr. Rosecrans also becomes 
an ex-officio member of the Legislative 
Committee set up to study forest condi- 
tions and to share with the board the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the gover- 
nor’s request to direct action needed to 
place California in the forefront among 
progressive states in the handling of 
forestry problems. 


Governor Warren also appointed Mr. 
Rosecrans to his Advisory Committee 
on Re-employment and Reconversion in 
order that forestry may be fully con- 
sidered in postwar plans and operations 
in California. 


Some of the immediate problems to be 
faced by the board were listed as fol- 
lows: Study of possible realignment of 
policies and purposes of the State Divi- 
sion of Forestry; a determination of the 
forest situation in the state; formulation 
of an active program to keep forest lands 
in efficient production of timber, includ- 
ing cooperation with private owners, 
legislation assisting private timberland 
owners, and forestation by the inaugura- 
tion of a system of state forests. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the multiple 
use of the state’s forest lands, including 
the various land uses for timber produc- 
tion, water and soil conservation, forage 
for livestock, recreation, and fish and 
game. 

California’s program, it was stated. 
recognizes that state rights in national 
resources involve state responsibilities as 
well. 


Other members of the Board of For- 
estry appointed by Governor Warren 
are: J. J. Prendergast of Redlands, rep- 
resenting water interests; Kenneth R. 
Walker of Westwood, representing pine 
timber interests; Wendell Robie of Au- 
burn, member at large; Domingo Hardi- 
son of Santa Paula, representing agricul- 
ture; Frank W. Reynolds of Ukiah, rep- 
resenting redwood interests; and Roder- 
ick McArthur of McArthur, representing 
livestock interests. 

William B. Greeley, secretary-man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and a director of The 
American Forestry Association, and 
John B. Woods, director of the Associa- 
tion’s Forest Resource Appraisal, have 
been invited to meet with the new board 
at an early date. 
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Q. Canning of fresh food was invented in a 
French candy shop. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. In 1809. Perfection of modern 
canning is found in 2 million cases 
of Washington-Oregon fruit shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 








Q. Venice has no gondola monopoly; thou- 
sands are in use in America. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. U. S. gondolas (open top 
freight cars) hauled nearly 2 million 
tons of crushed rock ballast in 1942-3 
to improve Northern Pacific tracks. 





Q. Northwest wheat growers grind their 
own flour for home use. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Farmers buy much of the 
400,000 tons of flour—enough for 
76,190,476 loaves of bread—hauled 
yearly by Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. Some farms in N. P. territory wait 50 
years for harvest. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Lumbermen have registered 
2,250,000 acres of tree farms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon on which they will 
cut only 50-to-100-year-old trees. 


to OREGON 
CAUFORNIA 









————~ 





Q. “Main Street of the Northwest’’ is the 
name of a novel. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known as “Main Street of 
the Northwest” because it links more 
of the Northwest’s population centers. 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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Is A VERY important 
letter in this war. 


It’s the name of the War Bonds you 
buy—‘“War Savings Bond Series E.” 

As you know, a Series E Bond will work 
for you for ten full years, piling up inter- 
est all that time, till finally you’ll get four 
dollars back for every three you put up. 
Pretty nice. 








The first job of the money you put into 
“k”’ is, of course, to help finance the war. 
But it also gives you a wonderful way to 
save money. 






And when the war is over, that money you 


now put away can do another job, can help 


America swing over from war to peace. 





There'll come a day when you'll bless 
these Bonds—when they may help you 
over a tough spot. 

* That's why you should make up your 
mind to hang on to every Bond you buy. 
You can, of course, cash in your Bonds 
any time after you’ve held them for 60 
days. You get all your money back, and, 
after one year, all your money plus in- 
terest. 





But when you cash inea.Bond, you end 
its life before its full job is done. You 
don’t give it its chance to help you and 





the country in the years that lie ahead. 
You kill off its $4-for-every-$3 earning 
power. 


All of which it’s good to remember 
when you might be tempted to cash in 
some of your War Bonds. They are yours, 
to do what you want with. 


nine 


But ... it’s ABC sense that .. . 


They'll do the best job for you and for 
America if you let them reach the full 
flower of maturity! 
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Om © St 






AR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
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Olives 


(From page 165) 


the pickling process starts by destroying 
their natural bitterness. This is accom- 
plished by soaking the fruit in an alka- 
line bath, which is later washed away in 
clear water. Then the olives are re- 
moved and graded as to color. The final 
processes of cooking and sterilization in 
light brine are accomplished in the cans, 
from which the air has been expelled be- 
fore they are hermetically sealed. This 
treatment gives the fruit its bland, rich, 
nutlike flavor. 

Throughout the entire pickling proc- 
ess, fruit of different varieties and sizes 
is kept separate so that uniformity may 
be obtained in the canned and bottled 
product. 

Some people like olives that have been 
processed by other methods. The so- 
called Greek process consists of sub- 
merging very ripe fruit in a strong brine, 
which may be mixed with partly ground 
rock salt, for about six weeks. This 


product, according to the United States More producing time with 


o“ 


Department of Agriculture, “somewhat 7 

shriveled in appearance and acrid in M. b 7 HYS y ER 

taste, is prized by peoples from the Med- OD1ILe 

iterranean countries.” Some fruit is also TRACTOR DONKEYS 


prepared by the Sicilian method—‘a 
On a highlead show its the average daily production 





process in which the fruit is cured with 
salt and flavored with garlic, sweet anise. 
Spanish peppers, and sometimes other 
condiments.” This treatment insures the 
olives a very rich flavor. 


that counts so time lost on moves is highly important. 
With tractor mounted drums, moving time is cut to a 


In order that those who care to may minimum .. . you're moved, rigged up and logging 


cure olives in their own way, a portion 
of the crop is reserved for their con- ; ’ 
sumption, and shipped East fresh in meer Important, too, especially in these days of manpower 


before others would be half way. 





boxes each year. shortage, is the small crew of only 5 or 6 men possible 

Olive oil, on the other hand, is neces- 
sarily processed in its native region and 
forwarded to other sections of the coun- 
try in sealed containers. In the old days, 


with light rigging and comparatively short yarding. 


‘ Theres a separate model for each size “Cater- Ba WILLAMETTE 
some orchards were devoted entirely to pinar” track-type tractor . . . For particulars see 


oil production, but this practice has been your nearest “Caterpillar” dealer or write us 
largely done away with since olive pick- —_girect. 
ling is comparatively more profitable. 


Now, a crop is 1 for botl seS heise <snceggg 

j Pa — * _ , “9 re : ees *? 2972 N. E. Clackamas Street - Portland 8, Oregon ¢ oF 8) M PANY is 
and olive culture is maintained at a high 1872 North Adams Street - Peoria 1. Illinois 
standard. = 








Olive groves receive attention the year 
round. An orchard must be kept free 
from weeds, which can be done by plow- 
ing at a moderate depth once a year- 
preferably a few weeks before blossom 
time—and by giving the ground shallow 
stirrings thereafter. Fertilizers are need- 
ed, of course, and sufficient water to 
keep the trees well nourished. 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


a SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
FH PR Re quality and performance, are 

always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Hi 


ee 





As the olive tree is naturally long- 
lived and reaches a large size, its period 
of profitable production should continue 
over many years. It is an evergreen and 
very ornamental—a vigorous, handsome. 
upright grower, suitable for borders, 
avenues and windbreaks, as well as for 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7), N. Y. 
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general orchard planting. Olive groves 


“The Strongest Geared Power have always been among the southern 
for its Weight i in the World” California features which visitors enjoy 


o Speeds most. One beautiful grove, called the 
Positive internal Brakes “Mount of Olives,” is situated near Hol- 





lywood. It covers a block-sized knoll 
and there is an art museum in the midst 


mmaven Tam 





long, palm-bordered highway approach. 
ing it. 

The war has given domestic olives a 
big boost. If, as “expected, olive growing 
develops into a major American indus. 
try, never again will it be necessary to 
ask a foreign country to supply us with 


COMPACT of its trees. To stroll through this lovely this delicious fruit. Olives are here to 
POWERFUL spot is as satisfying as to drive down the _ stay. 
SAFE ° Vv y ° 
For Use Where Power is Not Prac- Your Garden in artime 
tical, Available, or Sufficient (From page 169) 
Two Ton “Lightweight’”—Weight 60 Ibs. . , 
Five Ton “General Utility” —Wet. 110 Ibs. of a serious nature or one that merely of clover. Bent grass is costly and so 
2000.) : % . . . . 
ee eS ee oo a does some local seasonal damage with- fine that it requires constant watering, 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds P — ° ° ° ° . bod 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction out jeopardizing neighboring trees or weeding and spraying for a disease 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only : © 5 a be ‘ ‘ 9 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum the particular host on which the disease known as “brown patch.” Clover always 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. ° . . . 
Ceneatets dhentetinn Chews s06 08 of et- is found. The Dutch elm disease on looks dark green, is free from Japanese 
Se OR ae for" dealers supply elms, the blister rust on pine, or the ma- beetle, and stands wear and tear well. 


Beattie, Chicage, Brooklyn, “Heuston ple wilt on the maple belong to the seri- 


BEEBE BROS. ous type. But the blight on sycamore 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. leaves, the leaf blotches on maples, 





horsechestnuts and laurels, as well as 





mildew on the lilacs, elms and willows, 





can wait until victory is attained. 
OFFICIAL . : 

a Everyone who has a home has a lawn, 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE and this is always a source of care and 
FIELD CLOTHING expense. Most of us have more lawn 
. ; than we can keep in good condition in 
° os Caneee wartime, so it would seem wise, under 
e ta Detailing present conditions, to curtail the size of 
; eng Fall our lawn. A smaller one, well kept. 
seems preferable to a larger one full of 


Write for latest prices and sample 
fabrics. weeds. Another way to save expense and 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO time, and also to save fertilizer which is 
: — not available for lawns during wartime, 
ees ae ee ee ae is to use the hardier grasses instead of 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO ; ; ; 
bent, and to introduce a fair proportion 




















1 MILLION CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


3-YEAR, 4 TO 8 INCHES, $18.00 PER 1000 


Finest Stock in the Country @e We grow 14,000,000 Trees a Year @ Write Today 
for Complete Stock List and Special Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Pa. 








Much information has been made 
available on the care of Victory Gardens, 
which, of course, should come first on 
the home grounds program. Neverthe- 
less, here are a few suggestions that 
should prove helpful in producing more 
food for victory: 

A sunny plot fifty by a hundred feet 
is sufficient for a family of five or six, 
but it should be no larger than can be 
cared for properly. And whether a plot 
is large or small, the best results are ob- 
tained by working out a plan showing 
what to plant in each row. In drawing 
up this plan, notations should be made 
of the date when each vegetable can be 
expected to mature. With this informa- 
tion, the gardener can see to it that 
other vegetables, planted together in the 
same space, are on their way when the 
first crop is about finished. 

Spading, from eight to ten inches 
deep, can start as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. Heavy soil, however, 
should not be worked while wet. Water- 
ing during the growing season is all- 
important, but it should be done with 
great care. It is best to let the hose 
trickle in the groove after taking the 
nozzle off and covering the end with 
burlap. Two or three hours are required 
for the water to saturate the ground to a 
depth of at least six inches. 

Constant weeding is essential to en- 
courage growth. Cultivation is neces- 
sary to provide air to the roots of the 
plants; it also provides a natural mulch. 
Do not cultivate right after a rain. A 
mulch of peat moss, leaves, or salt hay, 
one to one and a half inches thick, and 
applied when the soil is wet, is often a 
desirable substitute for cultivation. 

When the plants are about four inches 
high, apply a complete chemical fertiliz- 
er between the rows about two or three 
inches away from the plants—for toma- 
toes, six to nine inches. After that, 
sprinkle with water. Chemical fertilizer 
can be applied either dry or in solution 
at the rate of one tablespoon to a gallon 
of water. Quick-growing varieties like 
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lettuce require only one feeding. Others 
need it twice. As to quantities of fertiliz- 
er, use from ten to fifteen pounds of 
cow manure to a thousand square feet; 
slaked lime, one bag to a hundred square 
feet, keeping it off potatoes; and chemi- 
cal fertilizer at the rate of five hundred 
pounds to the acre. 

Throughout the growing season, it is 
essential to control insect pests that ei- 
ther chew the leaves, eat the roots, or 
suck the sap from the leaf or stem. 
Those that chew, like the potato bug, 
cabbage worm, cucumber beetle, tomato 
worm, or Mexican bean beetle may be 
controlled by dusting with rotenone or 
pyrethrum. The sucking insects, such as 
spider on tomatoes, aphis or plant lice 
on cabbage, cauliflower and other vege- 
tables, can be controlled by dusting with 
sulphur powder or nicotine dust. These 
insecticides can also be applied in liq- 
uid form with a sprayer. Japanese bee- 
tles will probably prove the worst gar- 
den pest, especially on sweet corn, as- 
paragus, grapes and roses. Dusting with 
lime or rotenone will keep the beetles 
away. 

In the matter of plant diseases, the 
most practical advice is to keep the 
plants well nourished, the garden soil 
well-limed and well-drained, using treat- 
ed seed where possible and allowing 
plenty of sunshine to each individual 
plant. If obliged to use a direct rem- 
edy, the material to use is Bordeaux mix- 
ture as a spray or a combination of cop- 
per sulphate and lime applied with a 
duster. 

These are the highlights of vegetable 
growing. If more detailed information 
is needed, it can be obtained by writing 
to Victory Gardens, Washington, D. C.., 
or to local state agricultural experiment 
stations. 

In addition to growing vegetables for 
immediate use, we should, as a wartime 
measure, also plant fruit trees and berry 
bushes and take care of the existing ones. 
The young trees that are set out will 
take more than a season to produce fruit, 
but we will need that fruit for sometime 
to come, even after the war is over. 


' A Tree a Second 


(From page 170) 


three working with the efficiency usually 
displayed by factory workers at their 
machines,” says Mr. Bruhn. 

At another demonstration it required 
but fifteen minutes to plant three rows 
of trees which were to serve as a wind- 
break a quarter of a mile long. This 
can be compared with the present rate 
of 1,000 trees a man a day by hand 
planting. 

“And speed is not the only advan- 
tage,” Mr. Trenk explained. “Under 
present conditions of one foreman to a 


Filing the stainless steel blades of a huge steam turbine for a 
destroyer is a delicate and awkward operation. Since some of the 
blades form a concave shape, a special file was needed. It had to be 
perfectly cut and then curved, with no warp resulting after the 
hardening process. Somebody suggested, ‘“‘Disston could make 
it.” And Disston did—with excellent results. 


Why is it that so many of the different and difficult jobs go to 
Disston? Because engineers know that Disston can do it! A 
hundred and more years of experience help a lot. So do Disston’s 
fine steels, its snecial machines . . . and the skill in the hands of 
our craftsmen. They &now that no ordinary workmanship can 
ever bear the Disston trade mark. 


That’s equally true of our standard tools—files and rasps, wood 
and metal cutting saws, hack saw blades, tool bits and machine 
knives. In fact, anything which bears the Disston name is a tool 
you can use with confidence. 


Disston has the engineering ingenuity, the experience, the steels 
and the skill to give you better tools with longer life ! For informa- 
tion on tools, write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 494 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
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YOUR INVITATION 
TO MEMBERSHIP 


We invite you to partici- 
pate in the program of The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion which includes: 


1. Intensification of educa- 
tional and legislative activities 
to assure the best possible pro- 
tection of forests from fire, the 
adoption of improved methods 
of forest practice, and the 
avoidance of unnecessary waste. 


2. Active promotion of re- 
search in the field of forest 
products, not only by the Fed- 
eral Government but also by 
industry and educational insti- 
tutions. 


3. Critical and impartial ap- 
praisal of the forest situation, 
with particular reference to its 
changing status under war and 
post-war conditions. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


(1) Subscribing Membership $4 
(1 Contributing Membership __ 10 
() Sustaining Membership _......_ 25 
( Life Membership _..- = 100 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 
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crew of eight hand planters, there is 
bound to be careless work such as ex- 
posed roots or insufficient tamping. This 
is almost impossible with a mechanical 
planter.” 

Due to the war, the reforestation pro- 
gram of the nation is considerably be- 
hind schedule, Mr. Trenk believes. 

Reforestation is a long term activity. 
Hence it is more likely to be pushed 
aside in an acute crisis like the present. 
But with a labor-saving aid such as this 
machine supplies, the tree planting pro- 
gram should go forward even in war- 
time. For that reason Mr. Trenk and 
Mr. Bruhn hope that a manufacturer for 
the machine can be found even in war- 
time. If that is impossible, the machine 
could be built from spare metal parts 
found in farming communities. The cost 
should be about $150. 

Who will own the machines? Town 
boards may buy them for rental, which 
would pay for the initial cost as well as 
upkeep. Conservation groups may buy 
them to facilitate the reforestation of 
large tracts which are suitable for plan- 
tations and which could be bought 
cheaply. Each soil erosion control dis- 
trict should possess a machine to be used 
where tree planting is needed to prevent 
wind erosion. Two individuals in Wis- 
consin who own large areas in the north- 
ern part of the state, and who witnessed 
demonstrations, are pressing Trenk and 
Mr. Bruhn to make machines for them. 

Wherever the machine goes, it will 
change the picture. It will find a wind- 
swept field, and it will leave parallel 
rows of shelter for crops. It will find a 
barren roadside, and it will leave an 
evergreen snowfence. It will find a fal- 
low field, and it will leave a young plan- 
tation. It will do all this with less work 
and in less time than has heretofore been 
possible. 
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American Forestry Association from its 
headquarters in Washington. 
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tion, pays tribute to the late Senator Mc- 
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records of our country. 
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time), a Yale man—landscape forester 
and arboriculturist, writes on a timely 
subject. Mr. Levison was forester in 
charge of the parks in Brooklyn and 
New York for ten years, but now en- 
gages only in private consultation. Well 
known as a lecturer and writer,—author 
of The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs, 
Mr. Levison makes his home at Sea 
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The principles of design and precision manufacture that have made the Pacific 
Handy Billy such an effective fire fighter for the Navy will, in due course, be 


available to protect forestry, industry and shipping against the ravages of fire. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 
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men clear water fire pumps 


© Insist on the trombone type pump 
which is by far the best. “On the double!” 
is INDIAN FIRE PUMP language when- 
ever a fire alarm sounds. Veterans of all 

: kinds of fire fighting, INDIANS are just 
the outfit to protect woodlands, grain 
fields, buildings, homes. INDIANS go 
into action fast because they are simple 
and easy to operate. No chemicals—just 
clear water is used. 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS throw a 30 to 50 
foot pressure stream that drives to the 
base of a flame—puts fires out completely 
—either inside or outside. Equipped with 
an INDIAN FIRE PUMP, anyone becomes 
a capable fire-fighter at a moment’s no- 
tice. For dependable protection against 
all types of fires specify INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS. 





Sturdy 5-gallon tank 
is rust-proof, fitted 
with strong, adjustable 
shoulder straps and is 
air-cooled preventing 
dampness striking the 
carrier’s back. The 
tank is _ scientifically 
curved to fit the body 
and may be carried 
on the back for hours 
without discomfort, 
Arms of the user are 
left free. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 405 main st., UTICA 2, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 
HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO. 435 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ROY G. DAVIS CO. CARCO-CONWHIT CO. THE CONWHIT CO. MILL & MINE SUPPLY CO. 
617 East Third St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 520 SW Pine St., Portland 4, Oregon Klamath Falls, Oregon 2700 4th Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 





